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THE PSALMS IN THE LITURGY 
OF ASCENSION 


N his outstanding study of ‘““The Psalms in the Devotion of 
the Church of the Martyrs,’ Balthasar Fischer asks how it 
happens that in the writings of the first three centuries, as 
well as in the New Testament, the Psalms are the most fre- 
quently cited book of the Old Testament. Is it because the 

psalms appear as the very epitome of prayer, as ‘‘the eternal model 
of conversation between man and his God’? Is it because their 
inspired character bestows on them a privileged place by compar- 
ison with the prayers composed by the community itself? These 
reasons, ordinarily cited, have their value, but they are not the 
real reason. For the latter one must look elsewhere. It resides essen- 
tially in the messianic character of the psalms. For the primitive 
community, that which constitutes the real value of the psalter is 
the fact that it is wholly ‘‘a prophetic book, fulfilled by the coming 
of Christ.’ 

Of this we have a striking proof. We are accustomed to think 
of the psalms as having been used by the Christian community as 
their book of prayer since apostolic times. Now a thorough exam- 
ination of the facts shows that such was not the case. During the 
apostolic period and even during the first part of the second cen- 
tury, the prayers used by the Christian community consisted of 
hymns and canticles composed by the community itself, some of 
which have come down to our own time. It is of these only that 
there is question in the Acts of the Apostles, in the Didache, and 
in Justin.* One must wait until the beginning of the third century 
for the Acts of Paul, Tertullian and the Apostolic Tradition, to 
find witnesses of the use of the psalms in Christian prayer. Never- 
theless, of all the biblical books, the psalms have, since New Testa- 


1Die Psalmenfroemmigkeit der Maertyrerkirche, Freiburg, 1949. 


*Loc. cit., pp. 5-6. 
*M. Chirat exaggerates somewhat when he speaks of the psalms chanted in 
the apostolic community (L’assemblée chrétienne @ l’Gge apostolique, p. 117). 
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ment times, been especially dear to Christian piety. But they were 
such, not primarily as prayers, but as prophecies. It is as readings, 
not as prayers, that they appear in the first decades of the Church. 


Now this fact is of capital importance. It shows us that the 
basic reason for the liturgical usage of the psalms was not that 
they are admirable prayers, more beautiful, shall we say, than 
those of the Bhagavad-Gita or of the Koran. I am not saying that 
this is of no account to us, but it is secondary. We are not con- 
cerned now with the study of comparative religions; we are not 
seeking to discover where religious genius manifested itself most 
perfectly. It is not even a question of the psalms being prayers 
inspired by the Holy Ghost. For this in itself would not prove 
that they are still valuable for us today in their literal form — 
for neither the Jewish priesthood nor the divinely ordained Temple 
worship, for which they were composed, are relevant today. That 
which constitutes the value of the psalms is, properly speaking, 
the fact that they are prophecies, that they are mysteries of Christ. 
To illustrate this we shall consider the psalms relating to the 
Ascension. 

The ensemble of these psalms is indeed most important from a 
liturgical point of view. Justin writes in his Apology (51): ‘‘And 
hear how it was necessary that He go up to heaven according to 
the prophecies. For it was said: ‘Lift up the gates of heaven, and 
be ye opened, and the King of Glory shall enter in’.’’ This is a 
quotation from Psalm 23. The most ancient testimony that we 
possess of the application of this psalm to the Ascension is found 


in the Apocalypse of St. Peter: ‘‘The angels thronged about in | 


order that the word of Scripture might be fulfilled: ‘Open your 
gates, O ye princes’!’’ (Rev. Orient. chrét., 1910, p. 317). Here 
the ‘‘princes’’ are interpreted as meaning the guardian angels of the 
celestial sphere into which the Word of God, at the Ascension, 
introduced the humanity to which He had united Himself. 

The application of these verses to the Ascension was very early 
combined with the theme of Christ descending into the world un- 
known to the angelic powers, and causing the utmost admiration 
among them when they see Him remount in glory at the Ascen- 
sion. St. Irenaeus comments upon the psalm in this sense: 
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une That He had to be elevated to heaven, David proclaims elsewhere: 
ings, “Lift up your gates, O ye princes, and be ye lifted up, O eternal 
arch. ? gates, and the King of Glory shall enter in.” The eternal gates signify 
he the heavenly powers. Since the Word descended without being visible 
: to creatures, He was not recognized by them in His descent. Rendered 
that invisible by His incarnation, He rose up into heaven. Upon seeing 
than Him, the lower angels cried out to those above: “Open your gates; 
that rise up, O eternal gates, the King of Glory is about to make His 
con- entrance.” And as the angels from on high exclaimed in their wonder- 
act * ment: “Who is He?” those who saw Him acclaimed Him anew: 
“It is the Lord mighty and powerful, He is the King of Glory” 
most (Demonst. 84. Patrol. Orient. 12, 700). 
ayers 
nat The theological point of view of Irenaeus modifies somewhat 
see that of Justin. St. Athanasius adds yet a different nuance: 
mple | The angels of the Lord who followed Him on earth, on seeing Him 
That ascend announce Him to the celestial Virtues that they should open 
cing, their gates. The Powers are amazed beholding Him in human flesh. 
sist. That is why they cry out: “Who is he?” for they are stupefied at 
tte this wondrous state of things. And the angels ascending with Christ 
| reply to them: “The Lord of hosts, He is the King of Glory,” thus 
teaching those who are in heaven the sublime mystery, namely, that 
yma} He who has triumphed over the spiritual enemies is none other than 
And the King of Glory (Expos. in Ps. XXIII. P.G. 27, 141 D). 
g to One senses the influence of Origen in the theme of the angels 
and descending with Christ and reascending with Him.‘ 
= The theme is resumed in a different way by St. Gregory of 
Pur Nyssa in a text all the more interesting to us because it occurs in 
und the Roman breviary as a lesson in the second nocturn of Wednesday 
it Mm \ within the octave of the Ascension (in fact, this is the only reading 
oa from the great oriental Doctor to appear in the Roman breviary) : 
r 
f the David, lifted up out of himself, so that he no longer feels pressed 
sion, down by the weight of his body, and having mingled with the 
supercosmic powers, describes to us their words: accompanying the 
Lord in His descent, they direct the angels who tarry on earth and 
early > to whom the guardianship of human existence is entrusted, to raise 


un- their gates. [But the angels of the earthly circle do not recognize 
‘tion the Lord, because the Lord] accommodating Himself always to the 

capacity of those who receive Him, as He made Himself a man 
— among men, so also He had made Himself an angel among angels. 





~ *Jean Daniélou, Origéne, pp. 236-7. 
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[They therefore say]: “Who is this King of Glory?” (Hom. in 

Ascens. Christi, P.G. 46, 693 AB). 
We encounter here an idea already found in the Ascension of 
Isaias, about Christ clothing Himself with the successive forms of 
the angelic natures which He traverses in His descent, an idea made 
more profound by the Origenist conception of the Word adapting 
Himself to the capacity of those who receive Him. — St. Gregory 
then continues with the thought of the Ascension: 


This time, however, it is our guardians (the angels of earth) who 
form His cortege, and who command the heavenly gates (angels) 
to open in order that He be again adored by them. But they do not 
recognize Him, because He has put on the poor tunic of our nature, 
and because His garments have been dyed red in the winepress of 
human pain. And it is they, this time, who cry: ‘““Who is this King of 
Glory?” 
Here it is a theme of Justin which we pick up again, concerning 
the absence of all beauty in Christ, which prevents Him from 
being recognized by the celestial powers at His Ascension (Dia- 
logue, 36). Thus this beautiful passage brings together all the suc- 
cessive aspects with which the psalm is charged in the meditation of 
the Fathers of the first three centuries. 


In the passage of the Dialogue just now referred to, in con- 
nection with Ps. 23, St. Justin also cites Psalm 109: ‘“The princes 
(angels) whom God placed in the heavens were commanded to 
open their gates in order that He who is the King of Glory might 
enter, and, having ascended, might (as is said in another psalm) 
‘sit at the right hand of the Father, until He had made his enemies 
his footstool’.’’ From a passage such as this one can see how inti- 
mately the theology of the primitive Church was penetrated with 
the Old Testament. One might say that it is by means of Old 
Testament categories that the early Fathers meditated on the reality 
of Christ. This is particularly noticeable in the case at hand, in 
which this psalm furnished Christian dogma its definitive expres- 
sion. 


Psalm 109 is in fact an essential source of the theology of the 
Ascension. It is the New Testament itself which makes the first 
application of it. We find it already incorporated to signify the 
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PSALMS OF ASCENSION 


Ascension in the most ancient profession of Christian faith — 
Peter’s discourse on the day of Pentecost: 


Whereas David was a prophet and knew that God “had sworn to 
him with an oath that of the fruit of his loins one should sit upon 
his throne,” he, foreseeing it, spoke of the resurrection of the Christ. 
. . « This Jesus has God raised up, and we are all witnesses of it. 
Therefore, exalted by the right hand of God, and receiving from the 
Father the promise of the Holy Spirit, he has poured forth this Spirit 
which you see and hear. For David did not ascend into heaven, but 
he says himself, “The Lord said to my Lord: Sit thou at my right 
hand, until I make thy enemies thy footstool” (Acts 2:30-35). 


This passage points clearly to the Ascension of Christ as being 
the mystery foretold by David in Psalm 109. It will be noticed 
that there is question here, as in all our texts, of the Ascension 
in the theological sense: that is to say, of the exaltation of the 
humanity of Christ to the glory of the Father which immediately 
followed the Resurrection — and not of the corporal Ascension 
which took place forty days later.® This is a characteristic of prim- 
itive theology. The text just quoted should, moreover, be com- 
pared with Ephesians 1:20-22: 


God has wrought his power in Christ, when he raised him from the 
dead, and set him on his right hand in the heavenly places, above all 
Principality and Power and . . . above every name that is named .. . 


And all things he has made subject under his feet. 

It is certain that our Psalm 109 forms the background of this 
passage. This appears first of all in the phrase “‘set him on his 
right hand”’ (sessio a dextris), which is borrowed from the psalm 
in order to describe the installation of Christ’s humanity in the 
glory of the Trinity; and secondly in the expression, “‘all things 
he has made subject under his feet,”” which is an allusion to the 
psalm’s “until I make thy enemies thy footstool’’ (scabellum 
pedum). 

The phrase, sessio a dextris, used to express the exaltation of 
Christ’s humanity at the Ascension, is found elsewhere in the 
New Testament (cf. Rom. 8:34).° It has passed over into the 

°Cf. P. Benoit, ‘‘L’Ascension,’’ Revue Biblique, 1949, pp. 162ff. 


°I omit the passages where the psalm is cited as proof of the divinity of Christ 
without reference to the Ascension. 
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ordinary catechesis. We find it in the Creed, where it expresses a 
particular mystery, the sessio or Kathisis — not the Ascension it- 
self, but the state of the humanity of Christ in His glorification 
with the Father during the time that extends from the Ascension 
to the Parousia: ‘‘He ascended into heaven, sitteth at the right 
hand of the Father, from whence He shall come to judge. . .”’ 
We see from this example to what extent the Old Testament, and 
in particular the psalms, served the Christian community in the 
forming of its theology. 


We shall not be surprised henceforth to see our psalm consist- 
ently applied to the Ascension. St. Justin reverts to it in another 
passage: 

God, the Father of the world, was to raise Christ to heaven after 
His resurrection, and He will keep Him there until He has smitten 
His enemies the demons, and until He has completed the number of 
the predestined, for the sake of whom He has not yet delivered the 
universe to flames. Hearken to the prophet David foretell these 
events: “The Lord said to my Lord: Sit thou at my right hand, until 
I make thy enemies thy footstool” (Apology, 45). 
Please note that the victory over the powers indicated by the 
scabellum pedum is here understood of the Parousia, which is the 
termination of the mystery of the sessio a dextris, as the Ascension 
is its beginning. 

Now this interpretation of the psalm as designating the ensemble 
of the three mysteries is already found in St. Paul. First Corin- 
thians understands the scabellum pedum in the eschatalogical sense: 
“Christ must reign until ‘he has put all his enemies under his 
feet." And the last enemy to be destroyed will be death. For Ged 
has put all things under his feet’’ (1 Cor. 15:25-26). It can 
readily be seen here how the scabellum pedum is already a present 
reality, as in Eph. 1:23, and at the same time an eschatalogical 
fact. It will be observed further, as D. Mollat has rightly pointed 
out, that St. Paul, after first understanding scabellum pedum in 
the eschatalogical sense, tended later, at the time of the captivity 
epistles, to insist more on the aspect of victory already gained by 
Christ over the powers, i.e., on the eschatology already realized.’ 





*Donatien Mollat, “‘Jugement dans le N.T.,’’ Dict. Bible, Suppl., IV (1949), 
col. 1350-1354. 
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Even more explicit than the Epistle to the Corinthians is that 
to the Hebrews, in which we again find a commentary on our 
verses, It is well known that the Epistle to the Hebrews expresses 
the theology of the Ascension in the setting of the High Priest’s 
entrance into the Holy of Hollies after his offering of the expiatory 
sacrifice. Our psalm is introduced in this context: “But Christ, 
having offered one sacrifice for sins, has taken his seat forever at 
the right hand of God, waiting thenceforth until his enemies be 
made the footstool of his feet’’ (Hebr. 10:12-13). Again we find 
here the same opposition between the sessio a dextris as signifying 
the actually realized kingship of Christ (whose definitive character 
the author of the Epistle moreover emphasizes), and the scabellum 
pedum which is still awaited, and which corresponds to the ulti- 
mate victory of Christ over the powers of darkness.* 

Subsequent tradition will continue to see in our psalm a proph- 
ecy of the actual mystery of the sessio a dextris, which followed 
upon the Ascension. Thus Eusebius of Caesarea will write: 

The throne declares the royal dignity of Christ; the sessio the un- 
shaken stability of His establishment in kingship; the ¢ dextris points 
to His participation as possessor at the right hand of the Father. 
For the Son in very deed receives from the right hand of the Father 
all good and salutary things in order to distribute them (Comm. in 
Ps. P.G. 23, 1341). 
St. Athanasius likewise distinguishes between the prophecies of the 
Ascension properly so called and that of the sessio (Kathisis) 
which is contained in our psalm. All these testimonies show us 
that the mystery of the sessio, which constitutes part of the Creed, 
has drawn its entire formulation from Psalm 109. 

Nor is this-the only aspect of the theology of the Ascension 
which draws upon this psalm. If we return to the text of Justin, 
we find that he continues thus: “ “The Lord will cause the sceptre 
of your might to go forth from Jerusalem.’ These words pre- 
signify the powerful doctrine which the apostles, setting out from 
Jerusalem, will preach everywhere” (Apol., 45). He is citing from 
the next verse (v. 3) of Psalm 109, which he applies to the preach- 
ing of the Gospel. The same interpretation is again found in Euse- 


®Cf. A. M. Vitti, L’Ascensione nella littera agli Ebret, S. Paolo, Rome, 1936, 
p. 156. 
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bius: “I think that the sceptre of power mentioned in this passage 
refers to the preaching of the Gospel’ (loc. cit.). 


The third psalm of the Ascension is Psalm 67. Here again it is 
the New Testament which applies it to our mystery in a strikingly 
significant passage: 

To each one of us grace was given according to the measure of 
Christ’s bestowal. Thus it is said, “Ascending on high, he led away 
captives; he gave gifts to men.” Now this, “he ascended,” what 
does it mean but that he also first ascended into the lower parts of 
the earth? He who descended, he it is who ascended also above all 
the heavens, that he might fill all things. And he himself gave some 
men as apostles, and some as prophets ... (Eph. 4:7-11). 
We again encounter in this passage the contrast between the 
descensus and the ascensus, such as the Ascension of Isaias also 
proposed, and further, the relation between the Ascension and the 
Mission. 

One feature of St. Paul’s translation of the psalm should arrest 
our attention, for it bears directly upon our discussion. Whereas 
the Hebrew text of the psalm (v. 19) speaks of gifts received 
from Iahweh, Paul speaks of gifts given by Christ. Here there is a 
modification of the text which is surely intentional. Now, as Bal- 
thasar Fischer has well observed, this modification was introduced 
with a view to the christological interpretation of the psalm.’ That 
which the Old Testament spoke of Iahweh, is here applied to 
Christ. The application is wholly legitimate, and the changing 
of the text is a clear indication of how the God of the Old Testa- 
ment becomes the God of the New. But what particularly interests 
us is that this proves beyond a doubt how the primitive Church 
interpreted the psalms christologically. What St. Paul sees in this 
verse of the psalm is not the expression of God’s transcendence, 
which is its literal sense, but the mercy of Christ, which is its 
prophetic sense. It is this prophetic sense which alone interests Paul. 


This Pauline interpretation of the psalm is also found in St. 
Irenaeus: 





°Op. cit., p. 15. The author points out further instances of such modification 
of the psalms inspired by the same purpose. Thus the addition of ‘‘a ligno’’ to 
the ‘“‘Dominus regnavit’’ of Ps. 95:10 is an obvious indication of a christological 
and Cross-centered intention. 
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And risen from the dead, He was to ascend to heaven, as David had 
declared: “The chariot of God are the thousands upon thousands 
of angels; the Lord is among them in Sina, in the holy place. He 
ascends on high leading the multitude of captives. He has given 
gifts to men.” The prophet speaks of the Lord abolishing the power 
of the rebellious angels. And he has indicated the place from which 
He was to rise from earth to heaven, for “the Lord,” he says, “has 
gone up from Sion,” that is to say, the mount which faces Jerusalem, 
and which is called the Mount of Olives. After rising from the dead, 
He gathers together His disciples, and in their sight the Ascension 
takes place, and they see the heavens open to receive Him (Demonst., 
83. Patr. Orient. 12, 703). 

But these verses of our psalm were not the only ones to be ap- 
plied to the Ascension. Verse 34 speaks of Iahweh ‘“‘who mounteth 
above the heaven of heavens, to the east.’’ This verse has great 
importance for liturgical history. It affirms, in effect, that the As- 
cension of Christ took place in the east. Now it is this verse which 
the Didascalia Apostolorum (II, 57, 5) cites to explain the prac- 
tice of praying towards the east. The angels of the Ascension had 
indeed announced that ‘“‘Christ would return as he had gone up to 
heaven” (Acts 1:11). Accordingly, Christ’s return was awaited 
from the east. And it is in this fact, according to Erik Peterson, 
that the first beginnings of orientation in prayer are to be sought. 
Turning towards the east in prayer signifies an attitude of await- 
ing the return of Christ who was to reappear in the east.” 

But given the antiquity of this usage, and if we accept that it has 
some relation to the application of this psalm to the Ascension, 
then it follows that the application of our verse to the Ascension 
is more ancient than hitherto believed, that in fact it dates from 
apostolic times. 

A difficulty, however, presents itself for the exegesis of the 
psalm. Verse 34 seems to speak of an ascension towards the east, 
whereas verse 5 says: ‘‘Make a way for him who ascendeth in the 
west.”” This difficulty has been resolved in various ways. Eusebius 
sees in it the contrasting descensus and ascensus of the Epistle to 
the Ephesians. He says: 

It is the Lord “who mounteth above the heaven of heavens to the 
east” — which corresponds exactly to what was cited before: “Pre- 


~ 1B. Peterson, ‘‘La croce et la preghiera verso 1'Oriente,"’ Ephem. Liturg. 59 
(1945), pp. 52ff. 
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pare the way for him who ascendeth in the west: the Lord is his 
name.” It was fitting indeed for us who have learned of His descent, 
that we be taught now of His ascent. His descent took place to the 
west through the obscuring of the rays of His divinity; His ascen- 
sion to the heaven of heavens in the east by His glorious restauration 
(apocatastasis) into heaven (Comm. in Ps. P.G. 23, 717ff.). 


This symbolism of west and east was, we know, familiar 
enough to the early Christian community. In the rites of baptism, 
the renunciation of Satan took place facing the west, the pledging 
of adherence to Christ, facing the east." Eusebius again explains 
this symbolism to us: 


You will understand that this is said by comparison with the sun. 
For after the sun has set in the west it continues its course invisibly, 
but upon reaching the eastern horizon, it rises directly into the sky, 
illuminating all things and giving light to the day. In like manner 
the Lord, after having as it were achieved His setting at the time 
of His passion and death, and having traversed the course of that 
region, afterwards He is said to rise above the heaven of heavens in 
the east (loc. cit., c. 720 A). 
Athanasius gives the same interpretation: the ‘‘setting’”’ is Christ’s 
descent into hell, the “‘rising’’ His Ascension (Epos. in Ps. LXV]. 
P.G. 27, 294B, 303D). 


Thus we are brought to see through numerous testimonies, that 
the psalms we have studied were considered as prophecies of the 
Ascension by the New Testament and by the first Christians, and 
that as such they were incorporated into the liturgy of the Church. 
But here a question confronts us: Is this prophetic interpretation 
well founded? To what degree is it perhaps based upon arbitrary 
comparisons? Does it faithfully express the true sense of the 
psalms? Is it not perhaps due largely to the special preoccupations 
of those times, when the conflict between Judaism and Christian- 
ity tended to attach primary importance to the prophetic sense? 
And is not such a preoccupation of secondary value to us today? 
Would it not be advisable to dissociate the psalms from such often 
questionable messianism, and to pay attention solely to their ever- 
lasting value as inspired prayers? 





4Cf. St. Cyril of Jerusalem, Mystagogical Catecheses I, 4 6 9. P.G. 33, 1068. 
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By way of answer let us face a fact, namely, that the whole 
ancient tradition of the liturgical usage of the psalms rests upon 
their messianic import. This constitutes their whole value for the 
primitive Christian community. The early Christians adopted 
them, as we have said, not because of their religious value, nor 
because of their inspired character, but only because they believed 
that the psalms were concerned with Christ. Their very use in the 
Church, therefore, rests upon a messianic sense. 

Are we today to take another attitude towards them? That 
cannot be. The real meaning of the significant place occupied by 
the psalms in both breviary and Mass is to be found in their chris- 
tological significance. How otherwise could they hold appeal for 
us? This christological meaning (following the appropriate dis- 
tinction of B. Fischer), insists either that they are” addressed to 
Christ, or that they are spoken by Christ, or that they speak of 
Christ. But in every event it is to Christ alone that they refer. 
We may, therefore, with a good conscience re-read St. Augustine’s 
Enarrationes in Psalmos. They still remain the true interpretation 
of the psalter. 

JEAN DANIELOU, S.J. 





ALLELUIA 
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THE MYSTERIES OF THE ROSARY 


HE Church in her official texts calls it a corona, a wreath 
or garland. And popular devotion has lovingly named 
it a “‘rosary,’’ that is, a garden of roses. A garland of 
roses, therefore, is this prayer: of mystical roses, in honor 
of the Mystical Rose, in honor of the “‘rose planted by 

the brooks of waters.’’ And the roses are woven into a wreath or 
crown — perhaps like the ‘crown of twelve stars upon the head 
of the woman clothed with the sun’’? 

The rosary. A garland of homage and praise, a single great Ave. 
A prayer of petition and thanks, a hymn and a psalter. 

The prayers of the rosary are holier than the psalms, though 
these were placed on the lips of David by the Spirit Himself. 

They are more profound than the message of the Apocalypse, 
which was seen and copied by the beloved disciple, by the eagle 
that pierced heaven’s mysteries. 

They are greater even than the great Magnificat which poured 
forth from the heart of the purest Virgin. 

For its prayers are the words of the Father and of the Son and 
of the Holy Ghost. 

The Ave is the greeting which the Father Himself sent upon 
earth to announce the beginning of redemption. 

The Pater is Christ’s own prayer, the prayer which He taught 
His Church. 

And the Credo is the brief formulation of the Spirit of faith. 

The Pater and Credo are those ancient prayers which Mother 
Church so reverently placed on the lips of her catechumens in the 
great scrutinies. 

The Pater and Credo are the prayers which are the beginning 
of all Christian prayer at the baptismal re-birth. 

In the Eucharist itself, Credo and Pater constitute the solemn 
closing of the service of the word and of the canon of sacrifice. 

And the Ave in its turn is nothing less than the invitatory of 
the entire New Testament liturgy. 

Who then will dare say that the rosary is alien to the liturgy, 
a stepchild that must remain in the vestibule of the Temple? 
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THE ROSARY 


Are not the great mysteries of the liturgy, the Incarnation and 
Redemption, also its mysteries? What I daily contemplate in the 
Sacrifice here finds its echo and its full personal assimilation. The 
rosary can and should become for me a daily thanksgiving for the 
great act of Thanksgiving, the Eucharist. 

When I meditate upon the mysteries of our Lord and of Mary 
in the rosary, how can I fail to enter more deeply into the sacra- 
mental re-enactment of these same mysteries of our divine Liturgist 
and His co-redemptrix? Their will to sacrifice is here laid close 
to my own heart; the rosary is a discipline by which I strive to 
make their sacrificial will ever more intimately my own. 

In the rosary we meditate upon, in the liturgy we enact, the 
saving Mysteries. In both we ‘‘put on the Lord Jesus Christ’’; in 
both we “‘celebrate the memory of and unite in holy fellowship” 
with her who was His handmaid in redemption. 

Christ’s Sacrifice is the center, the sun about which all life 
revolves. But the rays of this sun can be reflected throughout the 
day in the beads of my rosary; like crystals these refract the full 
light, and give its specific color to every hour. 

And if the crystal beads are pure and flawless, the sun’s beauty 
will shine therein clear and bright. But if they have lost their 
lustre, the light of the Sacrifice will perhaps but dimly penetrate 
my heart. 


REDEMPTION’S JOYS 


1) The Annunciation. This is the first act of the drama of the 
New Testament liturgy, the first liturgical action in the sacrifice 
of redemption: here we have nothing less than the preparation of 
the gifts, the offertory of Christ’s oblation. Truly, as “from 
woman came the beginning of sin,” so “from woman came the 
beginning of justice, and through her we all have life.”’ 

This is the dawn of the ‘fulness of time.’’ Here our hearts joy-. 
fully echo the great O-antiphon: “O Wisdom, who camest out 
of the mouth of the Most High.” Here begins the work of salva- 
tion which, since the hour of Calvary, has been transmitted to us 
by the liturgy. Here Mary pronounces her Fiat, the Fiat to sacri- 
fice, as if she were speaking for us all, as if she voiced mankind's 
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consent to the sacrificial liturgy. My own sacrificial Fiat, too, was 
herein included. 

Here the obedience of the Son meets with the obedience of the 
chosen Mother, and their united will to obey initiates the redemp- 
tive oblation. Their obedience becomes the turning-point of the 
world’s history. 

Mary offers herself to the Father as the first altar of sacrifice, 
as the first sacred chalice containing the sacrificial victim; she pre- 
pares that victim from her own flesh and blood; she celebrates 
the offertory in the name of all mankind. In her the Lord again 
begins to live among men, to live in man; in her the human race 
becomes as it were an altar receiving its victim of perfect worship. 

Here the new Eve is joined to the new Adam, to effect salvation. 

Here Mary becomes a liturgist, a deacon for the sacrifice of her 
Son. Her ‘‘Behold the handmaid of the Lord” is the worthy coun- 
terpart of His ‘Behold, I come to do Thy will, O God.” 

Here began the liturgy of spiritual generation, in which our 
baptismal re-birth too had its origin: for ‘‘not of blood, nor of 
the will of the flesh,’’ but “‘of water and of the Holy Spirit’’ have 
we been re-born. 

And He who speaks the prologue to this liturgical event is none 
other than the heavenly Father Himself. His paternal greeting, His 
fatherly blessing constitutes the overture, the first evangel, of our 
liturgy of redemption: 

Ave Maria, gratia plena. 

Dominus tecum. 

Benedicta tu in mulieribus. 

Moreover, the Father Himself here pronounces for the first time 
on earth that name above every name, at whose hearing every 
knee shall henceforth bow of those in heaven, on earth and under 
the earth. 

With what reverence, then, must I “‘celebrate’’ this first be- 
ginning of all liturgy! With what deep awe must I speak the divine 
message of the Ave. I am as it were a second Gabriel, announcing 
the glad tidings anew to Mary. 

The Father’s words on my lips! And Mary’s words too, her 
Fiat, as an echo in my heart! 
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THE ROSARY 


Should not my daily Fiat of the Mass-sacrifice resound and be 
renewed in the multiple repetitions of the Ave of my rosary? 


2) The Visitation. How insignificant seems this journey of the 
humble maid of God — just as all else in her life seemed insignifi- 
cant to human judgment. And yet she is the theophoros, the God- 
bearer, who as deacon is carrying the Lord across the hills in order 
that the Precursor may meet his Master and, leaping in his mother’s 
womb, may greet Him and be cleansed from sin. Is she not in this 
journey the Adjutrix, the helper to salvation in the true sense of 
the word? 


This visit may indeed appear insignificant; and yet it was then 
that Elizabeth became the mouthpiece of the eternal Father: 
“Blessed art thou amongst women,” she says, ‘‘and blessed is the 
fruit of thy womb.” 

Insignificant as this visitation may seem, it was here that the 
great title of theotokos, of ‘‘the mother of my Lord” was first 
spoken. 

How insignificant appears this meeting of two women; and yet 
it was here that Vespers were celebrated for the first time, with 
Elizabeth reverently intoning the antiphon, and Mary herself 
chanting the climax, the Magnificat. 


Yes, truly: ‘‘Blessed art thou who hast believed!’ Blessed thou 
“mother of faith,’ thou ‘‘virgin most faithful.”’ 


Should I not pause and gratefully join in her Magnificat, as if 
I too were celebrating the beautiful worship of Vespers? 


Again and again I will pray the Ave, echoing the heavenly 
Father’s words, and adding thereto the Spirit-inspired greeting of 
Elizabeth: ‘“‘Blessed is the fruit of thy womb, Jesus.” 


This journey of Mary, seemingly of such small moment, unites 
the Precursor and the Messias, the preacher of penance and the 
gentle Lamb of God that takes away the sins of the world. 


Jesus the Highpriest had ‘‘leapt down from His eternal throne 

. not to be ministered unto but to minister.’’ His worthy 

Mother, the handmaid, ‘“‘arose in haste’’ to minister to her cousin 
Elizabeth. 
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3) The Birth of Jesus. Mary bore the Word-made-flesh, Him 
who is the Orient and Emmanuel, the God with us, the expectation 
of nations. The cornerstone on whom all is founded, the pole-star 
about whom all revolves, to which all things point whether early 
or late, whether past or present or future! 

The boundary-stone has been placed in the world. 

He enters the world who alone can be the true Leitourgos, the 
Liturgist. 

Here He already begins His liturgical sacrifice of redemption, 
here in the stable of Bethlehem, in this ‘“‘house of Bread.” 

And His table of sacrifice is turned toward the East, from 
whence He calls His first offerers: the Magi who bring Him the 
first gifts. 

But let us also consider Mary, the humble liturgical minister of 
Christ’s birth, the Christotokos, the Christ-bearer! 

What can be more exalted than to bear the great Liturgist Him- 
self! ‘‘Adam was formed of virgin-earth, Christ of the Virgin.” 

Hers was a sacrificial ministry. The offering: bone of her bone, 
flesh of her flesh. 

Let us pause prayerfully and join in the great doxology of the 
angels: ‘‘Glory to God in the highest, and Peace to men of good 
will.” 

Here is the sprouting seed of mankind’s “good will,’’ person- 
ified, summed up in Mary: “‘let the earth bud forth a Savior.”’ 


4) The Presentation in the Temple. If Mary were not a liturgist 
at Christ’s conception, or in the hour of His birth, certainly she 
would be one now, as she stands offering Him in the Temple. 

She it is who brings the Victim. 

Christ here offers Himself to His Father — but He wills to do 
so through the ministry of Mary. 

And what an act of offering it is! Here is Mary, the first human 
being who offers to the Father His own Son; or rather, in the person 
of Mary the entire human race here for the first time lifts up to 
the heavenly Father His own Son in offering. 

The sacrificial gift is indeed entirely her own, of ler own flesh 
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THE ROSARY 


and blood. But yet, through her and in her, it is also truly the 
gift of all mankind. 

And what an answer was given from heaven! Two prophetic 
figures suddenly emerge from the temple background. Simeon the 
aged seer sings his ‘““Nunc dimittis—-Now Thou dost dismiss 
Thy servant in peace, O Lord,’’ the song that will henceforth never 
be silenced in the liturgy, and then announces to Mary the sword 
of her sacrifice as co-redemptrix. And Anne, the prophetess, simi- 
larly witnesses to the sacred import of this great moment. It is 
almost as if Adam and Eve had here stepped forth to view the 
salvation foretold to them at the boundary of their exiled para- 
dise: to view the new Adam and the new Eve. It is the liturgical 
mystery beloved by the ancient Church: the Hypapante, the mys- 
tery of the Meeting — our beautiful feast of Candlemas. 

5) The Finding in the Temple. It is in the Temple that Mary 
again finds Him whom she had in this same Temple offered to 
the Father. ‘““Did you not know that I must be in My Father's 
house?”’ 

Here Mary (and we with her) is taught the lesson which she 
will henceforth ‘‘keep carefully in her heart’’: God’s Highpriest 
and Word can be “‘at home” only in the Temple. That is His 
Father’s house. 

But did you not know all this? Did you not know of this 
“‘must’’ in My life, of this self-evident purpose of My existence; 
did you not know that priest and victim must be in the Temple? 

Did you not know that My priestly sacrificial offering has al- 
ready begun? 

Here in the Temple the Savior already pours out for the ancient 
teachers His new wine — but their old bottles can no longer con- 
tain it. Therefore He will pour His new, potent wine into new 
containers, into His chosen fishers of men — and in such abundance 
that one day they will be mocked for being ‘‘full of new wine.” 


Here, clearly, He becomes manifest as the headstone of the 
corner, the threshold leading from the old liturgy to the new. 

This hour already portends the end of the old Temple and of 
its worship. Did not perhaps the rent in the tabernacle veil, which 
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in the hour of Calvary became final and complete, here have its 
beginnings? 

Malachy foretold this hour: “Behold the Lord whom you seek 

. . Shall come to His temple.”’ 

But a few years more and He will storm into this Temple, 
armed with a knotted cord, as judge in holy anger. 

But a few years more and He will weep over this same Temple. 
A few years more, and not a stone of it will remain upon a stone. 

For a new Temple has already arisen, not made with hands, 
a glorious new City, and “‘the Lamb is the Temple thereof . . . and 
the glory of God lights it up, and the Lamb is the lamp thereof.” 

(To be concluded) 
HILDEBRAND YAISER, O.S.B. 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
SOCIAL CHANGE? 


HE bitter antagonism between the free world and the 
large slave empire behind the Iron and Bamboo Curtains 
affects all men who are not entirely beyond communica- 
tion with society and the outer world. While the Holy 
See has made the issue between the Church and com- 

munism clear beyond a doubt, the latest statement of the French 
cardinals concerning the famous decree of excommunication makes 
it equally clear that the Church refuses to be identified with the 
protagonists of the political battle: 


“Catholics . . . will carefully refrain from saying . . . that the 
Church has joined the ranks of one of the two sides. The Church 
refuses to enter into a ‘crusade,’ where so many rivalries and in- 
terests of the temporal and economic order are involved,’’ as it 
would ‘‘compromise the purity of her mission which is essentially 
spiritual.’ The cardinals refer to the attitude of the Holy See in 
World War II, when, while maintaining its firm stand against 
atheistic communism as well as hypocritical nazism, it did not ex- 
communicate one or the other or both parties in the conflict. ““By 
condemning the actions of communist parties, the Church does 
not support the capitalist regime,’’ as the “‘very essence of capital- 
ism,’’ its concept of property, contains a “‘materialism rejected by 
Christian teaching.’’ Catholics, especially those powerful in the 
economic field, who are guided by the pride of their class and 
love of riches in their rejection “‘of any change in the social struc- 
ture, are certainly not acting in the spirit of Jesus Christ. They 
are . . . accomplices of the enemies of His Church and serve as 
the forerunners of communist revolution’’ (The Catholic Mind, 
Dec. 1949, p. 755). 


No one knowing the powerful influences that color the writing 
and speaking of the men of the press and radio is surprised to see 
that they almost unanimously proclaim just the opposite of this 
solemn statement of the French cardinals. We may safely assume 
that the princes of the Church did not interpret the mind of the 
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Holy See without being sure to do this correctly. What they say 
is nothing new to any student of the papal pronouncements during 
the last two generations. Our secularists in press and radio either 
ignore this fact or are ignorant of it. To them the present state of 
affairs is not only clean-cut capitalism (except where the govern- 
ment meddled), but also true Americanism and the best social, 
economic and political order ever achieved and, lo, ever to be 
achieved under the Christian dispensation. To the more stubborn 
ones among them any kind of criticism, even the papal one, is un- 
realistic and, in a cold war, bordering on treason. (On the other 
hand, of course, there are those who hold that — define a social 
problem — and only the State is competent to handle it.) 


The deepest urge propelling the liturgical movement is a longing 
for a re-establishment of values in their true order: that first 
things again be first, and secondary ones should take a place be- 
coming them, instead of cluttering the foreground of the spiritual 
scenery. This urge is kindred to the one that propels the Catholic 
social movement which in another field, not unrelated to the cor- 
porate worship of the Mystical Body, seeks for true values. Both 
are apt to administer a certain shock to the complacent, since they 
are both beset by the temptation to be impatient and imprudent. 
But in neither field will there be anything achieved unless a certain 
risk is taken. If we in the liturgical camp wish that all who are 
engaged in the field of Catholic social action should not belittle our 
own movement, we ought to be willing to reciprocate. 


There were days when the liturgy, even among its admirers, 
was loved for its ‘“‘medieval splendor,”’ and the principal urge was 
nostalgia and escape to the golden age of faith. Wrong conclu- 
sions were drawn: because the Pontifical contains a rite for the 
anointing of a king and queen, some people said that a monarchy 
is the only Christian system of government, especially as there is 
no equivalent ceremony for presidents or parliaments of republics 
— just as there is a ‘‘knighting’’ of warriors, but no blessing for 
union leaders. The hieratic structure of the liturgical “‘personnel’’ 
with their insignia of mitres, thrones, staffs, chasubles, tunics, three 
and two ducts of incense, genuflections and different angles of in- 
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SOCIAL CHANGE? 


clinations, seemed to these conclusion-makers an indication that 
a well-ordered Christian society ought to reflect the gradations of 
Church dignitaries in the secular field. This was all the more the 
case in the days of confusion between the corporative state and 
the call of Pope Pius XI for vocational groups. It is obvious that 
there is nothing eternal about the ‘‘sacre du roi’’— except that 
all true authority stems from God and that in an age of kings this 
found beautiful expression in a blessing — and that this ceremony, 
late to appear and early to go, could at most serve as a model for 
a ‘‘sacramentalization’’ of modern institutions, without even bor- 
rowing one word from the old texts. 


The liturgical movement is forward-looking and tries to enable 
the man and woman of 1950 and thereafter, changed as they are 
and, yet, equal as they remain, to use the unchanging but not rigid 
mysteries of Christ. Some of its proponents call for more vernacu- 
lar, not because they love change, or because until the eighth 
century (and in the East much later) vernacular once was used. 
but because to them a dead language, no longer a part of their cul- 
tural heritage, seems to be an insurmountable barrier; and the 
quoting of decrees made for different ages and for reasons that are 
now history, old if not ancient, does not impress them. If this 
is accompanied by ‘“‘wonderment”’ of the poorly taught, it is also 
accompanied by the sighs of relief and the fervent prayers of those 
who wish to be better taught. 

All this can be applied point by point to other desiderata of 
groups within parts or the whole of the liturgical movement. Some 
of these are: reform of missal and breviary in the sense Cardinal 
Nasalli Rocca has proposed and in accordance with the outline 
given by Pius X himself; popular participation raised above cur- 
rent practice to the level of literacy now prevalent in this country, 
to be achieved by dialog and sung Masses, by offertory pro<cssion, 
altars facing the congregation, solemn offertories, by it;vction of 
more biblical texts into the people’s prayer, by the divine sifices of 
Vespers and Compline, by processionals at the introit and com- 
munion, etc. By themselves none of these features are individually 
necessary, nor should the future of our cause be staked on any one 
of them. 
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Some of them, insofar as they do not conform to the spirit of 
the present rubrics, can not be introduced without a nod from 
above. The point is that we call for them to serve our age, not our 
whims. ‘‘Sacramenta propter hominem’’ does not mean what a cer- 
tain school of thought wants us to believe, that the ‘“‘homo’’ in 
question is a sort of ‘general issue Catholic’ of all ages, non- 
existent in reality, and that ‘‘sacramenta’’ means only the end 
product of priestly rites: as if the particpation of the Christian 
were purely and solely passive and receptive. To assist at Mass 
would in that case be “watching the priest confecting hosts for 
Communion” —a parody of the beautiful chapters of Mediator 
Dei on the sharing of the people in the Sacrifice. 


Once this is admitted as the aim striven after, it is clear that this 
same new awareness applies to the social field. We all have the 
feeling that there is something ominously wrong in the identifica- 
tions our secular defendants of freedom are making. The Church 
condemns atheism and the communistic concept of property, of 
family, of government, of man, because they are built on a mater- 
ialistic assumption as wrong and presumptuous as can be. The 
Church also condemns the deeds committed in the name of their 
satanic gospel: lying, treachery, brutality, faithlessness and total 
disregard of the fact that the ends of a miscarried urge for social 
justice do not justify base and inhuman means. 


But when we see how much social change is advocated by Cath- 
olics under their bishops in other lands, we wish someone would 
sit down and write us a clear and concise catechism to tell us how 
far Marx or the Fabians or the socialists were right in their criti- 
cisms of capitalism on the one hand, and on the other, how much 
of free enterprise and capitalism is just so much obsolete verbiage 
or is worth keeping to preserve the freedom of the person, the fam- 
ily, the Church, of education and of speech. Obviously Europeans 
do not seem to fear that public utilities, giant corporations, or the 
technical and business end of radio in the hands of outright state 
management or semi-state corporations under public control, will 
necessarily lead to enslavement, provided proper safeguards are 
taken. 
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It is equally obvious that some of the most alert and devout 
advocates of Christian social doctrines, wtih years of fascist state 
control as a real experience behind them, still feel that the invisible 
control of the press, radio and government by advertising and 
pressure groups is in the end as dangerous as outright state control. 

If only government pure and unalloyed can be made strong 
enough in its three branches, with the executive checked by the 
legislative and both balanced by the judiciary — which sounds 
like squaring the circle to the average politician — then it makes 
no difference to freedom whether the giants are entrusted to men 
who run them efficiently with an eye on fat returns to investors, 
or to men who run them methodically with an eye on mere service 
to the public. But they say that this second way protects the 
people from being run by secret power combinations. With trusts 
and cartels all around, they just laugh at the naive, or sometimes 
hypocritical, boast of free, competitive enterprise and the “‘chance”’ 
given the bare-footed newsboy to become the president of a large 
company; and the greatest cynics among them say that this chance 
exists as much in a police state as in a democracy — vide Hitler, 
Mussolini, Stalin, Tito and their ilk, of whom none was either a 
count or the son of a millionaire. 

-We know pretty well, on the whole, what is wrong with com- 
munism as such, and with its Soviet version in particular. Even 
though its basic urge may be what Berdiaeff, Gurian and Walter 
Dirks have seen in it long ago —— the Christian concepts of the 
brotherhood of man and justice gone astray on the icy ground of 
materialism—nobody in Red dungeons or exposed to their govern- 
ment would have more than bitter laughter for such theorizing 
on basic values now. St. Thomas was faced with a wave of mater- 
ialistic Aristotelianism spilling over the Pyrenees and the Mediter- 
ranean shores and wetting the class rooms of Christian universities 
of the West. He measured its size, analyzed its values, and tamed 
its roar until it sang melodiously: “Lauda Sion Salvatorem.”’ 
Years ago Mortimer Adler promised to do the same in a ‘Summa 
contra Marxistas’’ — it was never written. 

The easiest answer, of course, is to refer us to the tremendous 
spade work of the social encyclicals. However, encyclicals are broad 
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and solemn statements, not detailed catechisms. Nor do we have 
one against the errors of capitalism as it is, although they contain 
more criticism of capitalism by implication and deduction than 
our propagandists would admit. The hierarchies of Europe, Aus- ( 
tralia and, last but not least, of this country have enlarged consid- 
erably what the popes have proposed. The great pioneers Bishops 
Ketteler, Mermillod, Bagshaw, Manning and Spalding have pro- 
posed less systematic theses, but their proposals carry a fire and en- 


thusiasm badly needed for our social apostolate. Too many claims, } “ 

it seems, are made by the exponents of capitalism as essential to 

freedom, to democracy and true Americanism — witness the pro- 

paganda against housing and insurance bills and against other “ 

proposals intended to secure the “‘little fellow’’ from getting ground i. 

between the millstones of the giants, i.e., labor and management as 

corporations. | ov 
fa: 


The greatest objection to “writing it up,’’ of course, is that 
much of our knowledge is the result of experience, and a vast ey 


amount seems to rest on predictions not only of purely economic ,- 
factors, but of human reactions — cf. what the Dutch hierarchy in - 
the same issue of the Catholic Mind has to say about labor and its i of 
vanishing morale. Men like Donald Attwater, Benvenisti and Don | 
Sturzo have always insisted that the success or failure of socialism 

or capitalism or their individual facets in Europe prove nothing for on 
our country —even though our propagandists on both wings try 7 
to use such material. And that facet adds another difficulty to the n 
task. But some kind of ‘“‘catechism,’’ written by men who know a 
both scenes and realize that what looks retarded in the United the 
States and advanced in Europe may be the obverse in reality, ought at 
to be made available. It would help the priest, the lay teacher and 

all those Catholics whose brains have been soaked in the waters of on 
social doctrine and who are now, swollen with generalities, looking ' th 
for crutches and sign posts to begin a gingerly stepping towards } pz 


the tuture. 


H. A. R. 





FROM OTHER TIMES 
THE ASCENSION AND FAITH’ 


S in the paschal solemnity the resurrection of the Lord 
was the cause of our joy, so His ascension into heaven 
gives us reason for present gladness. We call to mind 
lowly nature was in the person of Christ raised above 
and celebrate with due rites that day on which our 

all the hosts of heaven, above all the choirs of angels, beyond the 
height of all the powers, to sit at the right hand of the Father. 


Our spiritual life is founded and built up on this divine order 
of events. For the wonderful power of God’s grace becomes more 
manifest if, despite the removal from men’s sight of a sensible 
presence which rightly inspired their veneration, their faith does 
not falter, their hope does not waver, and their love does not grow 
cold. It is the sign of great strength of soul and of a firm light of 
faith to believe without hesitation what is not seen with bodily 
eyes, and thither to raise one’s heart where sight cannot penetrate. 
How, after all, could godliness be born in our soul, or how could 
all men be justified by faith, if our salvation consisted in those 
things only which are subject to our senses? “Blessed are they 
who have not seen, and yet have believed’ (John 20:29). 


In order to make us capable of this blessedness therefore, my 
dearly beloved, our Lord Jesus Christ on the fortieth day after the 
resurrection in the presence of His disciples was raised into heaven. 
What had till then been visible of our Redeemer, now passed over 
into the Mysteries (sacraments).* In order that faith might be 
more excellent and firm, sight gave way to teaching, and faithful 
hearts will accept its authority because of the divine rays from 
above that enlighten them. 


This faith the blessed apostles now had. Previously, though 
confirmed by so many miracles and instructed by many discourses, 
they had become panic-stricken by the frightfulness of our Lord’s 
passion, and even the resurrection itself they had not accepted with- 

1Extracts from St. Leo’s Sermo LXXIV, De Ascensione Domini II (P.L. 54, 
396-400). 


“Quod itaque Redemptoris nostri conspicuum futt, in sacramenta transivit.”’ 
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THE ASCENSION 


out hesitation. But after the Lord’s ascension, they made such 
progress that whatever had earlier filled them with fear, now was 
turned into joy. For now they lifted up their hearts to contemplate 
the divinity of Him who sits at the Father’s right hand; no longer 
were they hindered by the barrier of corporeal sight from directing 
their mind’s gaze to that divinity which had never quitted the 
Father’s side in descending to earth, nor had forsaken the disciples 
by ascending into heaven. 
ST. LEO THE GREAT 





The cataclysmic events of a decade and more have served to sharpen 
in many minds the lingering suspicion of a cleavage between Christian 
thought and Christian life, between theology and spirituality. The realiza- 
tion has had its repercussions in several fields of research, more obviously 
perhaps in the intensification of the liturgical renascence, in the move- 
ment towards a more vital contact with patristic thought, and in an 
effort to explore and exploit the possibilities inherent in a more profound 
penetration of the bonds that link the Old Testament with the New. 

It is remarkable how intimately the problem of spiritual interpretation 
is associated with much of the contemporary endeavor to endow liturgy, 
patristics, and exegesis with actuality. The intimacy is readily illustrated. 
On the one hand, the liturgy is a perpetual commentary on the mysteries 
of Christ by Old Testament texts; on the other, . . . [it is said that] the 
Bible is little understood today in consequence of our having lost the 
sense of the spiritual or liturgical interpretation . . . 

The current search for the spiritual sense of Scripture is apparently, 
even for its warmest protagonists, but one aspect, if ever so funda- 
mental, of a wider, a total re-orientation of Christian life. It must be sit- 
uated within the framework of the Mystery of Christ. [Says Fr. Daniél- 
ou]: “The Christian faith has but one object: the mystery of Christ dead 
and risen. But this one mystery subsists under different modes. It is pre- 
figured in the Old Testament; it is realized historically in the life of 
Christ on earth; it is contained by way of mystery in the sacraments; 
it is lived mystically in souls; it is accomplished socially in the Church; 
it is consummated eschatalogically in the kingdom of heaven. . . . All 
Christian culture consists in grasping the bonds of union that exist be- 
tween the Bible and liturgy, between the Gospel and eschatology, between 
the mystical life and the liturgy.” — Rev. WaLTer J. BurGHaRDT, S.J., 
“On Early Christian Exegesis,” Theological Studies, March, 1950, pp. 
78 ff. 
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HOMELY HINTS ON... 


HE following paragraphs are intended to be in the nature of 
| a fireside chat on the subject of congregational singing. For 
the past ten years I have been chaplain of a convent at 
Tiffin, Ohio, and pastor of a small mission parish at Republic. 
I have seen, therefore, the development of church music in circum- 
stances which are ideal and also in circumstances which are any- 
thing but ideal. From my experience I would say there is no reason 
why the reform envisioned by Pius X in his Motu Proprio on 
church music cannot be obtained if one keeps on striving in the 
right direction with patience and perseverance. In a trained group, 
such as one finds in a convent novitiate, the chant of Mass and 
Vespers can be sung with a certain amount of perfection; and it 
is hoped that the training of the Sisters will sooner or later show 
itself in the parishes in which the Sisters teach and train the young- 
er generation. 


But what about congregational singing in a small mission parish 
such as at Republic, Ohio, where there is no school, no resident pas- 
tor, no special facilities of any kind? Here, of course, progress is 
necessarily slower, and the essentials of hearing confessions and the 
training of the children for first Communion, etc., must take prece- 
dence over any attempt at teaching the people to sing the Mass. 
Right here, however, be it remarked, that the best way to build up 
parish life and to get people to appreciate their faith is to use the 
liturgy which is “‘the primary and indispensable source of the true 
Christian spirit.” 

But is it possible to get the people to sing at Mass congregation- 
ally? Can you induce them to sing the Gloria and the Credo and 
all those parts which belong to the people? So far, I would say 
that I have attained no great success, except in the simpler things, 
like the singing of the responses and the singing of Latin hymns 
at the Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament; but my lack of suc- 
cess is due mainly to lack of time and opportunity to train the 
people in a mission parish. 

There are two points to keep in mind if one wishes to get the 
people to sing in church. The first of these is the fact that people 
will sing only those things which they know and love. There is 
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no difficulty at all in getting them to join with the choir in singing 
those hymns which they have grown up with. The problem lics, 
therefore, in getting a good tradition started in a parish, a tradition 
which is in accord with the canons of true art for the church. 
Therefore, no pastor ought to allow the people to participate in 
the singing of hymns which are inferior. Here the Gregorian Insti- 
tute of America, which has its headquarters in Toledo, due to the 
kindly interest and foresight of our Most Reverend Bishop Alter, 
has served a definite need. There is no Catholic hymnal on the 
market which can compare with the Gregorian Institute Hymnal 
by Fr. Selner (2130 Jefferson Ave., Toledo 2). Each hymn is a 
gem, both from the standpoint of poetry, and from the aspect of 
melody. I know by experience that the people easily take to these 
melodies and soon learn to love them .We hope that our American 
musicians will in the near future produce more material of this 
kind. 


Another definite help is the brochure produced by Father Ermin 
Vitry, O.S.B., Hymns for the Church (3401 Arsenal St., St. 
Louis). In this are contained almost all of the Gregorian hymn 
melodies which the people should sooner or later come to know 
and love. People must become acquainted with Gregorian tonality 
as distinct from the major and minor modes of modern music 
and must come to the realization that music in the church must 
be different, because it is for the sake of prayer, and not for the 
sake of worldly pleasure. 


In reference to the singing of the Mass by the congregation, let 
me quote a recent communication of Bishop Alter: 


Congregational singing is an important element in developing good 
church music. I think we might start with the rendition by the 
congregation of the ordinary of the Mass, such as the Gloria in 
Excelsis Deo, the Credo, Sanctus, Benedictus and the Agnus Dei. 
Manifestly, the congregation should learn one of these parts of the 
Mass at a time, and not attempt too much all at once. I do not 
think that any congregation would ever be able to sing the proper 
of the Mass. Great emphasis, it seems to me, should be placed likewise 
on the selection of simple melodious Masses which can be sung in 
unison. 
This last point is most important. No pastor will be successful 
with congregational singing if he starts with the Missa de Angelis. 
For all around purposes my choice of the Gregorian masses is the 
Orbis Factor. This is in the style of true Gregorian, sufficiently 
ornate for the most solemn occasions, and something that one will 
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not grow tired of if it is repeated Sunday after Sunday by the con- 
gregation. Please keep in mind that you will have to repeat the 
same thing over and over again if the people are to sing. Variety in 
music at Mass must come from the singing of the proper by the 
trained liturgical choir; and the choir must not be allowed to usurp 
the parts of the ordinary which belong to the people. 


The people, therefore, must be taught one or two simple Gregor- 
ian masses. That is the most that can be attained. If they are to 
attain any variety in the Mass chants, the change ought to be 
seasonal. For example, during the seasons of Advent and Lent 
they might well be given the Gregorian Mass No. XVII, which 
contains the spirit of those seasons. Also, the Rorate Coeli and the 
Attende Domine as well as the traditional Stabat Mater and Parce 
Domine should be used according to the season. The same is true 
of the Gregorian Alleluia hymn for the Easter season. At least 
the refrains of these ancient hymns can easily be taught to the con- 
gregation. 

The second point which I wish to emphasize is that if people are 
to sing in church the pitch which the organist gives must be com- 
paratively low. Herein lies, I think, the real reason why congrega- 
tional singing has so far been such a failure. I realize that, in the 
training of a choir, it is desirable to keep the pitch high so as to 
enhance the beauty of tone color, etc., but in congregational singing 
beauty must cede to the exigencies of universal participation, and 
those people who sing poorly must be allowed to praise God on an 
equal basis with the ones who are more gifted. This point is not 
appreciated in convents where the Sister with the poor voice is 
invariably not allowed to open her mouth. When will Sisters 
realize that we go to church to worship God and not to satisfy 
our esthetic sense? In parishes the children must be allowed to 
sing out freely, the monotones with all the rest, and I repeat, the 
pitch must be low enough for the men to sing. Why, I have seen 
time and time again that the clergy themselves cannot sing in the 
sanctuary with the choir and congregation merely because the pitch 
was entirely too high for a man’s voice. 


Congregational singing will never be successful in a parish un- 
less the men are all allowed to sing. This business of worshipping 
God is a man’s job, therefore the men of the parish have a right 
to have singing placed in a key which is possible for them. Apropos 
of this, let me state that there is only one Catholic hymnal on 
the market, which I know of, that takes this fact into considera- 
tion, and that hymnal was not produced with the idea of fostering 
general participation of the parish as a whole in the singing. This 
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hymnal is the Holy Name Hymnal, published by McLaughlin and 
Reilly. It is true that women and children will not so easily sing 
in the low pitch of the men, but it is about time that the responsi- 
bility for real participation in the Mass is placed squarely upon the 
shoulders of those who are really responsible, i.e., the men of the 
parish. The men are the heads of families and they are obligated to 
lead their families in the communal worship of God. 


As a last point, may I state that I feel that the approach to the 
problem of church music which we have in the diocese of Toledo 
is essentially correct. Bishop Alter has directed the music commis- 
sion to see to it that the organists and choirmasters of the diocese 
are properly trained. This is most important, because the organist 
has it within his power to make or break congregational singing. 
To describe all the practical points for an organist to accomplish 
in promoting general participation by the congregation would re- 
quire a special article. 


I should like to quote the motto of the Gregorian Institute of 
America: Movet Intus Musica. I am convinced that music, more 
than painting, is able to move the minds and hearts of men to the 
worship and love of God. When will our high schools begin to 
use the chant to help boys and girls in their adolescent years to 
grow in Christian virtue and prepare for the temptations of adult 
age? Is participation in popular music and in football and school 
yells the only kind of participation of which our young people 
are capable? The splendid work of the Sisters in the grade school 
is often nullified by the attitude taken in the high school toward 
courses in the chant. It is these young people, properly trained, 
who will give to the chant and congregational singing the zest 
and earnest participation which will make the liturgy “‘the primary 
and indispensable source of the true Christian spirit.’ In the six- 
teenth century Martin Luther stole the Faith from the masses 
through song; they can be won back to the Truth by the same 
means. 


Tifin, Ohio (REV.) MAURICE C. HERMAN 


PRAYING IN ROME 


HOSE of us who remember former Jubilees, in which the 

| Paters and Aves of obligation were, at best, accompanied by 

odds and ends of fortuitous hymns, will be delighted with 

the Pilgrim’s Prayer Book which they receive from the Holy Year 

Committee, with an excellent Little Guide to Rome and an artistic 
Pilgrim’s Badge, when they set out on their pilgrim way. 
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Beginning in St. Peter’s Square, the faithful now take up the 
litany of the saints, as at the lenten stations. In the narthex they 
sing (“‘energico’’!) O Roma nobilis, and, before the Holy Door, 
respond to Haec est porta Domini with its collect. Then, passing 
through it and up the nave, they recite Gloria Tibi Trinitas, until 
they reach the chapel of the Blessed Sacrament where they sing 
Adoro Te Devote. 

At the “confessio’’ they sing the jubilee prayers followed by 
Laudate, Parce Domine, and litany invocations for the pope and 
for prisoners, followed by Salve Regina — or the anthem of our 
Lady proper to the season. The antiphon Tu es Pastor ovium with 
its collect and a sung Credo conclude the first visit. 

A similar entry is made at St. Paul’s basilica where the Pange 
Lingua salutes the Blessed Sacrament. Psallite Deo follows the visit 
with Attende Domine and a litany invocation for the pope and for 
civil authorities, followed by the anthem and prayer of St. Paul. 
At St. John Lateran the litany of the Sacred Heart precedes O 
Roma nobilis, and part of Lauda Sion is followed by O Salutaris 
at the Blessed Sacrament chapel. The visit is followed by Te Lau- 
damus Dominus omnipotens and prayers of penance based on the 
Asperges. The litany invocation is for fraternal concord. 

For the final visit to St. Mary Major the appropriate litany of 
Loreto and Magnificat precede the Ave Verum with its salute to 
the true body of Christ born of Mary the Virgin and Gloria in 
excelsis is sung as an anthem “‘right over the place where Jesus 
lay’’ — at the ‘‘confessio’’ above the Altar of the Crib. Part of 
Stabat Mater is sung after an act of contrition, and’ litany invoca- 
tions for holy Church are made through our Lady’s intercession. 
The Ave Maris Stella precedes the final Te Deum. 


From all this it is evident that a sure instinct of liturgical piety 
has inspired the collation of venerable hymns and prayers in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of Mediator Dei. Those who cannot make 
the pilgrimage to Rome will surely wish to unite themselves in 
spirit by using these lovely forms of corporate worship in their 
far-off lands. 

Wales (REvV.) IvOR HAEL 


TWO LITURGICAL SUMMER SCHOOLS 
T: all who are concerned that the liturgical movement take solid 


root in the intellectual and spiritual life of American Catholicism, 
the information that follows can occasion only profound satis- 
faction. That two such complete programs of liturgical study and daily 
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worship are being offered is a tribute to the vision of the Universities’ 
authorities; a tribute also to their faith in the spiritual maturity of the 
prospective students; and not least, a tribute to their generosity in incur- 
ring considerable financial risk for the sake of a spiritual investment in 
America’s future. Both schools offer a strong faculty. Both have well- 
balanced courses, with Notre Dame placing the emphasis on graduate 
work. In no other country, to our knowledge, are such opportunities for 
liturgical study made generally available. We heartily recommend both 
schools as eminently worthy of support, and urgently beg O.F. readers 
to help them secure good students in sufficient number. 


At Notre Dame UNIversiTy (June 19 to August 11) 


Fr. Mathis, director of the school, has issued a detailed report on the 
lecture-topics of Pére Daniélou and Fr. Reinhold. “The Symbolism of 
Christian Cult” is Fr. Daniélou’s general theme. He will treat of the three 
sacraments of initiation, baptism, confirmation and the Eucharist; of 
liturgical time (hours, week, seasons); of liturgical places (altar and 
temple) ; of forms of prayer; of priestly consecration; and of funeral rites. 
Stress will be laid on patristic and biblical concepts, including Old Testa- 
ment typology. The course obviously presupposes some theological back- 
ground. 


On a more popular and immediately practical level are the lectures by 
Fr. Reinhold, on “Liturgical Life.” His topics cover the field of the 
modern liturgical movement and its objectives. With such a teacher, the 
course will no doubt be a formative experience in spiritual orientation. 
We wish him a large and enthusiastic audience. — Other academic courses 
are those by Dr. Balthasar Fischer of Trier, on “The Christian Interpreta- 
tion of the Psalms,” and by Dom Patrick Cummins of Conception Abbey 
on the life of grace. 


The liturgical music section includes a “‘workshop of Gregorian inte- 
gration.” Using a class of children as a laboratory, Dom Ermin Vitry 
intends to show how chant is “an expression of the Christian way of life 
rather than a form of music to be learned.” The project sounds fascinat- 
ing — all the more so because, having attended some of his classes last 
summer, we know what a vital religious experience he can make chant 
to become. 


AT Boston CoLLeceE (June 26 to August 5) 
The Social Worship Program, begun in 1948, will continue this sum- 


mer with an expanded curriculum and the active collaboration of the 
Catholic Art Association and the Gregorian Institute. Portions of the 


divine office are chanted during the day, high Mass is congregationally | 


sung each morning, and laboratory and workshop periods are held for the 
practical application of theory expounded in classrooms. 
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The following courses will be taught: 1) The Idea of Christian Wor- 
ship (Rev. William Leonard, S.J., of Boston College). 2) The Mystical 
Body of Christ (Rev. Paul Curtin, S.J., of Boston College). 3) The 
Sacraments, Channels of Life, and 4) The Living Parish (Rev. Thomas 
Stack, St. Thomas Seminary, Hartford). 5) History of the Mass in the 
Latin Rite (Rev. Francis Moran, editor of the Pilot). 6) The Old Testa- 
ment Background for the Liturgy (Rev. James Coleran, S.J., dean and 
professor of Scripture at Weston College). 7) Theory and Practice of 
Gregorian Chant (Rev. Clement McNaspy, S.J., St. Charles College, 
Grand Coteau, La.). 8) The Teaching of Art (Sister M. Jeanne, O.S.F., 
head of the art department at Rosary Hill College, Buffalo). 9) Staging 
the School Play (Mrs. Mabel Livingston, who played leads five years on 
Broadway, and has taught and directed ever since, ten years at Manhat- 
tanville). 10) Calligraphy and Calligraphic Drawing (Mr. John Redd, 
a disciple of Fr. Cattich of St. Ambrose College, Davenport). 11) Paint- 
ing (Mr. Matthew W. Boyhan, professor of fine arts at Holy Cross 
College, and lecturer at the School of the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston). 


An ambitious program; but conducted by experts. All the school now 
needs for undoubted success is a large enough number of students. Priests, 
seminarians, religious and lay people will be welcomed; no specialization 
in liturgical study is pre-required. Again we ask O.F. readers to direct 
interested persons Boston-wards. It is a project too important for Ameri- 
can Catholic life to be allowed to risk failure. For further details write: 
Rev. William Leonard, S.J., Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


G. L. D. 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors: FR. JEAN DANIELOU, S.J., of Paris, one 
of those who is doing most to revitalize the study of theol- 
ogy in our times, is editor of Etudes and Dieu Vivant, and 

author of an important book on Origen and of The Salvation of 
Nations (reviewed in last issue). This summer he is to lecture at 
the Notre Dame liturgical school. The March number of Theo- 
logical Studies carries an excellent survey of his (and de Lubac’s) 
much discussed principles of spiritual exegesis. — DOM HILDE- 
BRAND YAISER, O.S.B., has been a missionary in Japan for nearly 
twenty years; he recently joined forces with the new St. John’s 
Abbey foundation in Tokyo. —REv. MAURICE C. HERMAN, 
chaplain at St. Francis Home, Tiffin, Ohio, is a member of the 
Toledo diocesan music commission. — REV. IVOR HAEL is a vet- 
eran pastor and liturgical apostle in Wales. He frequently writes 
for the London Catholic Herald. 
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A postscript to the article and editorial on fasting in our March 
issue: In a joint pastoral, the bishops of Holland this spring, 
after extolling fasting as a traditional means to strengthen the life 
of the spirit and to combat materialism, revoked all war-time dis- 
pensations and reimposed the general obligation — but interpreted 
the law according to the co-called relative norm. 


e 


It is with great pleasure that we call attention to the publication 
in mid-April of an English-Latin Monastic Diurnal — containing 
the complete monastic office except Matins. There has been a con- 
stantly growing demand for a Day Hours book. The appearance 
of this edition is all the more welcome since there seems no imme- 
diate prospect of the re-issue of the Burns Oates Day Hours accord- 
ing to the Roman breviary (plates and stock were destroyed in a 
bombing raid during the war). 


The volume has been superbly printed in red and black, on India 
paper, by H. Dessain, Malines, Belgium. All rubrics are given in 
English. The editorial work on the volume was done by the Sisters 
of the Convent of St. Benedict with the collaboration of monks 
of St. John’s Abbey. Although the book contains over 1600 
pages, it is less than an inch in thickness, with a page size of 6 by 4 
inches. Bound in morocco, it sells for $15.00 (a relatively small 
edition was printed), and may be obtained from the Convent of 
St. Benedict, St. Joseph, Minn., or from the Liturgical Press. 

¢ 

Germany will have its first national liturgical congress this sum- 
mer at Frankfurt, June 20 to 22. It is being sponsored by Bishops 
Stohr of Mainz and Landersdorfer of Passau (the episcopal mem- 
bers of the national liturgical committee instituted by the hierarchy 
in 1947 to further the liturgical movement), and by Bishop 
Kempf of Limburg. A good representation of other bishops of both 
Germany and other countries is expected; and already most of the 
important names associated with the movement in Germany have 
expressed their intention of attending. Theme of the meeting is 
“The Sunday Mass.’’ Bishops Stohr and Kempf, Msgr. Wolker, 
and Frs. Guardini, Tilmann, and Jungmann, S.J., are among 
those giving principal addresses. 

e 

Italy celebrated its first national liturgical week last September at 
Parma, under the sponsorship of Bishop Bernareggi of Bergamo. 
Bishops, abbots and over a hundred priests from all parts of the 
country took part in the four days of deliberations. Encouraged 
by a paternal letter of blessing from the Holy Father, the meeting 
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devoted itself chiefly to the doctrinal foundations of the liturgical 
movement. As a rescult of the congress, a national Center of Litur- 
gical Action was established, to further liturgical study and par- 
ticipation, and to promote both national and local liturgical weeks. 

Diocesan liturgical weeks were observed at Modena and Fossano. 
The meeting in the latter city climaxed a four months’ campaign 
of instruction in every parish of the diocese. At Modena, the cele- 
bration was city-wide: besides general gatherings for conferences 
and liturgical demonstrations, eight key parishes were selected in 
which the faithful of the surrounding areas daily attended com- 
mented Masses and other liturgical services. — At Alba, the Sem- 
inary instituted a liturgical week for all its students. Conferences 
were given by Dom Ghigliotti of Finalpia. Every day closed with 
sung Vespers and recited Compline. One of the broader purposes 
of this week was to enlist the help of the seminarians in an inten- 
sive program of liturgical education being conducted in all parishes 
of the diocese under the auspices of the diocesan liturgical com- 
mittee; a diocesan liturgical congress is being planned for 1952. 

* 


The big meeting in France, organized annually by the Centre 
de Pastorale Liturgique, took place at Versailles in mid-September, 
under the presidency of Archbishop Garrone of Toulouse and with 
the warm support of the recently appointed Archbishop Feltin 
of Paris. Some 400 priests from all sections of France attended. 
The latest issue of La Maison-Dieu (No. 20) prints most of the 
talks given; the theme was ‘“The Celebration of Parish Worship.” 
It must have been an outstanding meeting. The Belgian Paroisse 
et Liturgie comments editorially: 

The serious work accomplished at its study meetings, the excellent 
balance among its participants of research scholars, theologians and 
popularizers, the immense net-work of its ramifications into every 
phase of Catholic life, its special sessions for the most varied groups 
(seminary rectors, professors of liturgy, teachers of religion, parish 
clergy, editors of missals and other liturgical texts), its specialized 
committees — all this gives food for thought. (And the writer adds, 
rather wistfully): We in Belgium were first in the field, with our 
liturgical movement and weeks; but we have been decisively sur- 
passed. 
¢ 

In Holland, there was a study week for liturgical scholars and 
specialists at the Premonstratensian Abbey of Berne, August 8-9. 
Some fifty delegates, including representatives of Belgium and 
France, were in attendance. The meeting submitted the following 
list of desiderata to the Dutch hierarchy: 1) A more extensive use 
of the vernacular, particularly in sacraments and sacramentals. 2) 
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The reading in the vernacular of epistle and gospel at low Masses 
while the celebrant reads them in a low voice at the altar. 3) That 
priests in parish work would, according to the prescriptions of 
the Council of Trent, — for occasional explanations and com- 


mentaries during low Masses on Sundays and feasts. 4) That holy 
Communion be distributed during Mass only after the Communion 
of the celebrant. 
e 

“T go up the church steps with the other parishioners, carefully 
bearing in mind that we are now united in the Mystical Body, but 
nobody else seems to be thinking the same thing. No one speaks to 
me. No one speaks to me from one liturgical year to the next. 
There is a different turnover for each Mass, and they all appear to 
remain strangers from generation unto generation. (In the Protest- 
ant church, with one eleven o'clock service you know almost every- 
one, and, if you are a stranger, the minister enthusiastically pumps 
your hand in the vestibule, seemingly tickled to death. In the Cath- 
olic church, between assembly line shifts, you’re lucky to get out 
alive and untrampled, let alone being introduced to anyone.’’ — 
Lucile Hasley, in Reproachfully Yours. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


“BUILDING A CHURCH” 


To the Editor: —Mr. Anson shows great courage in challenging the 
statements of one of the greatest living scholars of archeology, history 
of liturgy and patristics: Dr. Theodor Klauser, now rector (president) of 
Bonn University (cf. March issue, p. 186). Besides, a great many facts 
have been established between the publication of Rock’s book in 1905 
and 1950. Since our liturgy is that of the city of Rome, the archeological 
and liturgical evidence of Rome is of paramount importance. There is 
no use discussing usages after the “obscure (or dark) ages.” Whether 
the priest in the ancient Roman liturgy faced the people from behind 
the altar or not is our question. 

Of the old Roman churches most were roughly “oriented,” which 
means only that their main axis ran east and west, but which does not at 
all mean that the altar was at the eastern end. Old St. Peter, St. Paul, 
St. Mary Major, Our Savior (Lateran), old St. Lawrence, St. Caecilia, St. 
Sabina (?), St. Balbina, St. Sebastian — all have the altar at the western 
end, so that the priest would be enabled to pray towards the “‘oriens ex 
alto” without turning his back to the congregation. Where the priest, 
facing the congregation from behind the altar, looked west, he turned 
around (where he stood) during the collects, etc. (not, of course, during 
the canon of the Mass) to face the apse and east. The few basilicas which 
had, and have, the altar at the east end of the church provide no standing 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


room on the people’s side of the altar: there is either a pit or transenna 
— the so-called confessio of the martyr buried in the church. 

The reference to the Eastern liturgy is of a certain interest, as the 
influence of the East — which impressed men like Amalar of Metz and 
his numberless followers — may actually have had something to do with 
our own change to the now prevalent position. The delicate balance be- 
tween sacrifice and banquet was greatly weighted toward the sacrifice in 
the East before this happened in the West — the East does not even now 
have frequent Communion — and there the Byzantine “attitude” took 
the liturgy farther and farther away from the people: e.g., by delegating 
a special secondary minister to keep the people busy with a parallel service 
of unending litanies. It may therefore well be that besides the customary 
explanations of the change (multiplication of private Masses, clericalization 
of the liturgy, monastic influences, new spiritual attitudes, etc.), Mr. 
Anson has called attention to one hitherto overlooked. 

Fr. Klauser’s (and almost all other authorities’) objection to a bright 
window behind the main altar can hardly be invalidated by a reference 
to English medieval churches — or continental ones for ail that — be- 
cause the liturgy was already a remote affair when this development 
took place. If these windows are of very dark stained glass they would, 
of course, occasion no objection. Light “around the altar” is most desir- 
able; glare from behind the altar is most objectionable— and that is 
what the liturgical commission of the German hierarchy says. 

HELIOPOLITANUS 
THE SHEED AND WARD MISSAL 
To the Editor: — My collaborator (Mr. H.P.R. Finberg) and I are grate- 
ful for the review of The Missal in Latin and English in the December 
issue (pp. 39ff.). 

1) We were not unaware of Abbot Capelle’s theory about “orthodox?” 
in the last phrase of the Te igitur; it is not new. But our business as 
translators was to translate the text as it stands in the present missal, 
not to expand or comment on it. To have introduced the word “bishops” 
would, in our view, have savoured of that “archaeologism” which earned 
a rebuke in Mediator Dei. 

2) We were also aware that the preface — while still retaining some- 
thing of its introductory character — is regarded as part of the Canon, 
and so, on p. 723, the division of the text is made just before Dominus 
vobiscum, and there is no picture of the crucifixion before the Te igitur, 
precisely to mark the intimate connection between this prayer and the 
preface. 

3) This missal — with the Supplement for Great Britain — contained 
over 1700 pages. What would have been its bulk, if (as the reviewer 
seems to wish) there had been less cross-pagination, and “the explanation 
of the proper texts” had been included? 

Builth Wells, Wales (Rev.) J. O°CoNNELL 
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1) If textual research has established that the phrase “orthodoxis . . 
fidei cultoribus” refers to bishops, surely it is less correct to exclude the 
bishops by translating it to mean the faithful. To accuse of “‘archeolo- 
gism” in such a case is to conjure up a bogey; all biblical philological 


4 


study as applied to translations would stand condemned of the same | 


charge. 

2) There is no picture of the crucifixion before the Te igitur, true; 
but there is a boxed design of a size used only for the major divisions 
(proper of the seasons, of the saints, ordinary of the Mass, etc.). And 


this, rather than the very laudable details enumerated by Fr. O’Connell, , 


will impress people unacquainted with the principle of the relationship 
between preface and canon. I should therefore have said “greater promi- 
nence,” rather than “some prominence.” 

3) I did not criticize, but stated a fact: “Teachers and learners who 
desire an explanation of the proper texts will no doubt continue to favor 
the St. Andrew’s Daily Missal. None is given in this edition.” (On second 
thought: Less cross-pagination could be had without adding to the bulk 
of the book by eliminating two of the three printings of the ordinary of 
the Mass, which are of doubtful value to anyone with an even elementary 
knowledge of the missal.) 

And since an opportunity has been given, I would like to corroborate 
the view of about a dozen correspondents who wrote in to criticize my re- 
view for not criticizing the prices of the American edition. In England it 
is advertised as “the cheapest missal of its kind published anywhere,” and 


sells for 25s. (buckram), 35s (grained leather) and 45s. (full morocco): 


that is: $3.75, $5.25 and $6.75. 

Lest this “exchange” mislead readers, may I repeat what I said in the 
review: that I consider this missal the best English translation thus far 
produced. THe REVIEWER 

APOSTOLATES 
To the Editor: —... Let me express my thanks for the great help that | 
have received through the years from OraTe Fratres and your other 
publications. Without the apostolate that you are carrying on there would 
be very little point to the apostolate in which we are especially engaged. 
(Rev.) Joun T. McGinn, C.S.P. 
New York Director, The Paulist League 


BOOK REVIEWS 


SANCTIFICATION OF SUNDAY. Proceedings of the National Liturgical 
— ges The Liturgical Conference, Conception, Mo. 1949. Pp. 210. 
aper, $2.00. 


- 


For the tenth successive year, the National Liturgical Conference brings , 


before the public the printed record of its annual convention. Scholars 
writing the history of the Church will be happy some day to have it for 
consultation; even though they may shake their heads in pity over our 
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> Dark Ages, they will have to give us credit for seeing our deficiencies and 


trying desperately to remedy them. The problem the Conference honestly 
faced up to last year was: “What can be done about restoring Sunday?” 
It was not an easy problem; many Catholics, scenting from afar the 
starch of Puritanism and Blue Laws, would want to know what is wrong 
with Sunday as we keep it now; the rest, sensing vaguely that our present 
observance is not ideal, would not know how to go about reforming it. 


* So most of the papers in this volume are concerned with underlining 


the real beauty, value, and (oddly enough) joy of the Christian Lord’s 
Day, and this they do so well that the attentive reader will have his eyes 
opened very wide indeed. Dr. Kersbergen, Fr. Godfrey, and Fr. Reinhold 
are especially good as eye-openers; H.A.R. in particular, because of his 
scholarship and a certain lyrical quality, evokes the freshness of a 
Christian springtime. (Isn’t it about time to publish the Collected Essays 


t of H.A.R.? Suggested title: “Asepsis for the Asphalt Age,” or “Drums 


for Dreamers.” ) 

It is when the Conference gets down to making practical suggestions 
that the reader senses perplexity. Fr. Cantwell’s point, that the restored 
Sunday must give, rather than take away, or it will seem smug and blue- 
nosed, is a good one, but suggestions about reforming recreation seem 
unrealistic and even “corny.” Fr. Schmitt is practical in his suggestions 


* for Sunday Vespers, and certainly Msgr. Hellriegel and Fr. Howell, with 


their tireless emphasis on intelligent participation, are on the right track; 
there will be no Christian Sunday, as Yves Congar remarks, until there 
is a laity active in the sacred precincts of the church. Another observa- 
tion of Fr. Congar’s might be taken as a summary: “We must yet create 
the Sunday of the modern world.” Books like the present one keep us 
reminded that the verb “create” is well chosen, for we shall have to do it 
out of almost nothing. — The numerous illustrations, by Carl Merschel, 
are beautifully done. W. J. L. 

FUNDAMENTAL MORAL ATTITUDES. By Dietrich von Hildebrand. 

Translated by Alice Jourdain. Longmans, Green and Company, New York, 

N. Y. 1950. Pp. 72. Cloth, $1.75. 

In a thoroughly enjoyable short biography of St. Francis Xavier 
Cabrini, the author, a Benedictine of Stanbrook, remarks of a certain 
ecclesiastic that he had the defect — one of the most serious in persons 
in authority — of being the property of the last person with whom he 
spoke. His warm approval in the morning proved to be no guarantee 
against his warm disapproval in the afternoon. People who have been 
pained by such action (or are themselves given over to it), will find a 
most thoughtful anatomy of fidelity and its heart-searing antithesis, in- 
constancy, in von Hildebrand’s brief treatise on moral values. The Ford- 
ham professor writes as only a Christian humanist can, presenting his case 
on the level of man, yet without error because he has learned to share 
God’s view of him. Although the divine Name is scarcely to be found, 
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the Presence is on every page either in His image of clay or in eternal 
concepts. A reader unfriendly to the supernatural can expect to be dis- 
armed by the treasury of good sense made available here, provided — it is 
the author’s qualification — he does not have a history of blinding himself 
to objectivity, to things “important in themselves.” 


As the author discourses on the virtue of reverence, Chesterton’s great 
minimum is recognized in calm and satisfying prose: “It is something to 
have watched when all men slept, And seen the stars which never see 
the sun.” The irreverent man’s blighting incomprehension is rooted in 
pride, he knows only “how wondrously far he has gone”; the concupiscent 
man lacks reverence because all things are as means only to satisfy his 
egoistic aims. He is incapable of saying, “It is something to have been.” 
The essayist neatly lays bare the three types of liars as he ponders on 
veracity. He probes into goodness, that fruit of moral life that is the 
breath of love; love, in turn, being the most complete and deepest 
response to values. 

There are few who can furnish such pleasant hours of reflection on 
these topics. The manuals are dull and the great literary moralists fre- 
quently unsure. Von Hildebrand is neither. G. S. S. 


THE SPIRITUAL LIFE OF THE PRIEST. By Dom M. Eugene Boylan. 
O.C.R. The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1949. Pp. 161. Cloth, $2.50. 
Here is no accusing eye looking down bony nose and long pointing 

finger, but a brother priest who wants to help us and who proves that 

he can. Promising no comfort, he actually dispenses a lot of it, even to 
those of us who are yet afar off. And, more important, he penetrates with 
the gaze of Christ not motion pictures and communism but the spiritual 
life and problems of a diocesan priest. Clergy who do not need help can 
ignore this book. 

All others should gather round. Not that this well known ascetical 
writer tells us a lot of things we have never heard about the priesthood 

. rather he reminds us of things forgotten under the pressure of door- 
bells, telephone calls, meetings. His thoughts are put briefly enough so 
that the individual chapters or articles (the book is simply a collection 
of short essays, originally printed in series in The Priest) can be reread 
without consuming a fearsome amount of time. Most of the ordinary 
aspects of the priest’s life are covered, e.g., Mass, Office, mental prayer, 
spiritual reading, preaching, studies, mortification, celibacy, recreation. 

Fr. Eugene’s treatment of subjects like recreation and mortification is not 

remote but familiar and healthy — and discerning enough to give most 


of us a mild chill. 

It is the piecemeal nature of the book that makes us desire, as the author 
suggests in his introduction, a more “fundamental” treatment. I would 
say, a more organic approach. His chapters are too well defined. What 
most of us diocesan priests want in an examination of our spiritual life 
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is not a series of exercises. Our lives are too complicated now. We want 
an organic view of Mass and the Office as the integrating factor, as that 
which contains or ties together not only all the other elements of prayer 
life but also all the external duties of the ministry. The author’s equation 
of “personal” and “private” prayer illustrates the deficiency. 

Apart from this “separateness” of things, the book is extremely valu- 
able. I recommend it to any diocesan priest who is not afraid of being 
humiliated for Christ’s sake. R. H. 


POVERTY. An Essential Element in the Christian Life. By Pie-Raymond 
Régamey, O.P. Translated by Rosemary Sheed. Sheed and Ward, New York, 
N. Y. 1950. Pp. viii-183. Cloth, $2.50. 

Whether read or absorbed, this book is a creative experience. Mere 
readers will find it thrilling, for the author has something to say and 
knows how to say it. Those who take it bit by bit will doubtless recall 
some earlier encounter on the road to Damascus. To this reviewer, 
Poverty is comparable only to the first round with the English Breviary 
of the Nuns of Stanbrook fourteen years ago and the French and German 
of Father Parsch’s Das Jahr des Heiles the following year. There is the 
same diving for scriptural pearls and coming up with profound social 
truths, the same passionate endeavor to know Christ as He really is in any 
age, and that same stout refusal to lie or pretend. 

A most Christian sense of balance makes the book all but unAmerican. 
Although the precious economy in words does not allow the luxury of 
going into all that, when you finish reading you are pretty sure that 
Catholic Action is not a witch hunt with capitalists, not a “‘do-some- 
good” rally, nor even something to pass out after the basketball game. 
However, the book does eat right into our favorite delusion that human 
beings are either saints or sinners. Take Léon Bloy, for example. To us he 
is either ““wonderful” or “horrible.” Father Régamey says (p. 37) that 
“his coarseness of soul can be horrifying” and that “his mystic interpreta- 
tion of the sufferings of the poor is too material.” But in the next sentence 
he shows how “you can profit from his inspiration, which is worthy of 
the prophets.” 

In one of the exquisitely terse footnotes, Father Régamey regrets that 
so few know the Athanasian Creed. This is a piece O.F. readers came by 
with their first nickel’s worthy of liturgy in the 1935 Prime booklets. 
Some of them have been wondering ever since if it is quite orthodox. To 
the next person who asks, “Just what is a Catholic?” we can comfortably 
respond in the unrestricted, Godlike tone of St. Athanasius, ““Now the 
Catholic faith is this: that we worship one God in Trinity, and Trinity 
in unity.” 

The translation is so good that it never gets in the way, although for 
such an elegantly concise volume, a parallel translation would have been 
more satisfying. That is how we get much of Péguy and there is far more 
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reason to want Father Régamey’s French word for his soul-stirring and 
epigrammatic expressions. The publishers skillfully avoided the facile trap } 
of how-to-be-poor-and-love- it-in-ten-easy-lessons by subtly suggesting on 
the jacket the palpable truth that here is the stuff of which priest-work- 
men and nuns in factories are made. The book is all about poverty, to be 
sure. But it is the poverty which is an integral part of the whole Christ 
and the whole is properly made to seem greater than any of its parts. 
There is no need to mention the delightful little shocks as Father 
Régamey neatly tells the reader to hold on or keep up, but one ought to ¢ 
thank God for a book. 


THE CHRISTIAN OBSERVANCE OF CANDLEMAS. Grailville, 
land, Ohio, 1950. Paper, $1.00. 


This is the latest of a series of booklets on the feasts of the Church 
year published by Grailville. The Introduction is a translation of Dr. Pius 
Parsch Das Jahr des Heiles on the meaning of Candlemas. Each of the 
four names of the feast is explained so as to give the meaning of the’ 
“Meeting of Mankind with God,” “The Feast of Light,” “The Presenta- 
tion,” and “The Purification of Our Lady.” 


: 1) How the parish celebrates Candlemas by a) full 
participation in the Mass and in the Candlemas procession; b) presenta- 
tion and blessing of children (a paraliturgical ceremony of this is given 
in detail) ; c) the blessing of mothers after childbirth. 2) How the famil) 
celebrates the feast. Vespers of Candlemas adapted for the family is given. 
3) How the apostolic group celebrates Candlemas, including a discussion, 
a launching of a lenten-Easter campaign, and a dramatization of the 
Candlemas story. Part II contains literature and songs for the feast. 

The booklet is a nice synthesis of how Candlemas can be realized in 
the lives of our parishioners. It is a ready-to-use handbook for the pastor, 
mother and teacher, who have not the time to do such assimilating. The 
bibliography is well chosen. Too bad the booklet was not issued in time 
for Candlemas 1950. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. 
strong. The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 
25 


By A. H. Arm- 
1949. Pp. xvi-241. 


There have not been many histories of philosophy written by Cath- 
olics and available in English since the time in 1879 when Pope Leo XIII 
issued his invitation to a renewed study of the philosophy of St. Thomas. 
The still serviceable and widely used textbook by Bishop Turner, first} 
published in 1903, underwent revision only in the chapter on contempo- 
rary philosophy in 1929. Two histories of ancient philosophy beginning 
with the Greeks have recently been written by British Catholics, one by 
Father Copleston, S.J., and the present work by a layman, A. H. Arm- 
strong. The interest of Mr. Armstrong’s history lies in the greater atten- 
tion paid to Hellenistic thought and to Neoplatonism which were such 
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pervasive factors of the intellectual climate in which Christianity made 
its appearance. These modes of thought were adapted to Christian pur- 
poses and have remained influential in the Christian tradition. The 
Christian Platonism which found its greatest expression in St. Augustine 
remained for nearly a thousand years in almost undisputed command of 
the field of speculation. The volume closes with a chapter on St. Augustine 
and the transmutation of ancient thought. An intriguing curiosity pre- 
sented to the attention of philosophers by Mr. Armstrong’s history is the 
strange paradox of a Christian materialist, Tertullian, who asserted that 
whatever is real is corporeal, even God and the soul, under the influence 
of the Stoic conception of pmeuma. Further volumes are promised for 
medieval and later philosophy, which will no doubt take account of the 
progress made during the last fifty years in the study of 12th and 13th 
century intellectual life. E. K. 


WHITHER GOEST THOU? Retreat Conferences for Religious. By Most Rev. 
E. K. Lynch, O.Carm. The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1949. Pp. 372. 
Cloth, $4.75. 

Only too frequently the effects of a retreat conclude with the papal 
blessing. This book will aid religious and priests to keep before their 
eyes what the annual retreat set forth to accomplish. The author presents 
thirty-three conferences covering the chief phases of the religious life. 
This is nothing new, but this work has a newness about it, a lucid and 


' concrete approach. “The Purpose of Life” and “The Love of God” are 


stimulating chapters. In the remaining chapters the author sets forth 
how this purpose and this love are achieved. F. W. 


THE LIFE AND REVELATIONS OF ST. GERTRUDE, The Newman 
Press, Westminster, Md. 1949. Pp.xlv-570. Cloth, $4.00. 


The Newman Press is to be congratulated for this reprint of the trans- 
lation of St. Gertrude which was made in 1870 by the Irish Poor Clares 
of Kenmare. 

St. Gertrude the Great, Benedictine virgin and abbess, is in a true 
sense a liturgical mystic. She was a highly educated woman. The missal 
and breviary were the textbooks of her mysticism. She fed on the Scrip- 
tures, the Fathers and solid theological books. Her revelations generally 
occurred during Mass and the Office, they are keyed to the festal mystery 
of the Church year. One understands that they are simply a living 
adaptation of the spiritual meaning of liturgical texts to her subjective 
capacity. 

While St. Gertrude’s way is delightfully human, it is quite free from 
the extraordinary and sometimes weird phenomena that are occasionally 
encountered in this field. It is the Benedictine way of serene peace and 
calm trust, which come from being in love with God. The familiar con- 
verse of this virgin with her Bridegroom shows how in the true Christian 
tradition human love is not destroyed but saved, sacramentalized, super- 
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naturalized, spiritualized in Christ. We need St. Gertrude today to rub out 
stubborn vestiges of Jansenism. She will teach us that our omnipotent 
Lord and just Judge is weak with love. 

Three hundred years later Martin Luther was born in the same town 
of Eisleben which was Gertrude’s birthplace. Her revelations are a flesh 
and blood refutation of the Lutheran theology which sets up a contrary 
opposition between human and divine love. Anders Nygren’s books Ero; 
and Agape (Guetersloh, 1930 and 1937) which propound and defend 
this thesis have received wide acclaim in the best circles. St. Gertrude'’s 
revelations show rather that human love is image and likeness of the 
divine and that love is love even though human nature stamps it with 


imperfection and sin desecrates it. R. j.& 
STORM OF ge St. Therese of Lisieux. By John Beevers. Sheed & Ward, 
New York, . 1950. Pp. vii-231. Cloth, $3.00. 
sone soaumens OF ST. er LISIEUX. Translated by | 
=i s Sheed. Sheed & Ward, New York, N. Y. 1949. Pp. v-394. Cloth, 
a 


On the dust cover of Storm of Glory, its author John Beevers is 
quoted as follows: “I was sick to death of hearing St. Therese branded 
as the Little Flower and made the victim of a lot of sentimental gush.” 
So he writes a book that proposes to give a true picture of the Saint 
and her doctrine. Friends of St. Therese, who may have had similar attacks 
of nausea but who never went to such extremes to overcome it, have 
reason to be grateful to Mr. Beevers. And she herself must be very pleased 
with him and his work. For she would be the first to admit that she has 
been the victim of too many well-wishers, her own sisters included, es- 
pecially Celine, the one responsible for the unreal photograph that falls 
under Mr. Beever’s indictment. 

All of which makes one wonder whether Mr. Beevers and the Saint 
herself would be enthusiastic about the publication of her Letters, since 
the book might easily contribute to the prevailing sentimental character- 
ization she provokes in many minds. Much of it seems like girlish effusion. 
She never dreamed that her letters would some day become world property. 
She wrote from the fulness of a heart in love with God, uncareful of 
whether she sounded sentimental or not. For her admirers, therefore, the 
letters will be helpful in confirming their devotion. But both for them 
and others, the Beevers book is a valuable contribution to the understand- 
ing of St. Therese, her doctrine, and its modern applications. 

Mr. Beevers is especially effective in portraying the actuality of St. 
Therese’s example and doctrine. The liturgy-minded critic, seeking in 
her Autobiography and her Letters some indication of a liturgical influ- 
ence on her spiritual formation, will at first glance be disappointed. But 
that is because she does not talk about the liturgy. It was not the fashion 
to do so fifty years ago. However, she was brought up on Guéranger’s 
Liturgical Year (it was a custom in her family to read from it every day); 
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she foreshadowed Pius X in her desire for early and daily holy Commun- 
ion; as a Carmelite she recited the Divine Office every day, calling it “in 
spite of my unworthiness a daily joy”; and she drew constantly on the 
riches of holy Scripture for her spiritual nourishment. Without talking 
about the Mystical Body, her passion for the missionary efforts of priests 
and her deep concern for the spiritual well-being of priests showed that 
she understood it. But it is her little way of spiritual childhood that best 
indicates her liturgical orientation. The Mass of the third Sunday of Lent 
has St. Paul pleading with every Christian: “Brethren, be imitators of 
God, as very dear children and walk in love, as Christ also loved us. . .” 
Her life is an excellent modern object lesson of obedience to that com- 
mand. She described her “little way” as follows: “It is the way of spiritual 
childhood, the path of confidence and complete surrender. I wish to teach 
others the little means which have succeeded so perfectly with me, to 
tell them that it is necessary to do one thing only — to cast before Jesus 
the flowers of little sacrifices” (Storm of Glory, p. 171). This reviewer 
knows at least one laywoman, the busy mother of six children, who has 
seen in this “little way” the best possible device for putting order and 
meaning into her spiritual development. 


There are other valuable Theresean contributions to modern Catholic 
living, such as hints on prayer and sanctity made accessible to the layman. 
But this review is already too long. Read Mr. Beevers’ fine book. (We 
eagerly look forward to the proposed translation of Ida (von Coudenhove) 
Gérres’ biography, Das Verborgene Antlitz, which has been hailed as a 
hagiographical masterpiece: frankly critical of the Saint’s petty bourgeois 
background and several traits, it yet adds up to a resounding vindication 
of her heroic stature.) E. A. L. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF THEISM. By D.J.B. Hawkins. Sheed & Ward, New 

York, N. Y. 1950. Pp. 151. Cloth, $2.25. 

After two very penetrating essays, Causality and Implication, The 
Criticism of Experience, and his excellent little Sketch of Mediaeval 
Philosophy, Father Hawkins now offers a carefully articulated philosoph- 
ical discussion of the existence and nature of God. Without denying the 
value that religious experience and other approaches have under certain 
conditions as psychological preparation for a consideration of the whole 
question of theism, he develops a strictly rational demonstration of God’s 
existence. In doing this he is more careful than many who have written on 
this subject to assess the exact value of particular arguments. One or 
the other point seems open to criticism or at least discussion. To say 
“everything that is moved or changed, is moved or changed by another” 
(p. 53, my italics), leaves an impression of tautology which would be 
avoided by saying “everything that moves or changes is moved or changed 
by another.” A more careful consideration of St. Thomas’ own arguments 
against an actual (not potential) infinity in magnitude and multitude 
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(Summa Theol. q. 7, articles 3 & 4) might show that St. Thomas was 
unnecessarily and excessively impressed by the opinion of some of his con- 
temporaries regarding the eternity of the world, and that the development 
or evolution of the world necessarily implies its temporal inception. But 
these are minor points in a very clear and carefully reasoned presentation 
of the philosophical arguments for theism. E. K. 


I LEAP OVER THE WALL. By Monica Baldwin. Rinehart and Co., New 

York, N.Y. 1950. Pp. 313. Cloth, $3.50. 

This is a personal history covering some four years in the author’s life, 
just subsequent to her departure from the convent in which she had spent 
28 years of strictly cloistered contemplative life. The title of the book 
might be misjudged by those who in a certain sort of curiosity expect 
to find here adverse criticism of such life. For the title is the traditional 
motto of the Baldwin family and does not signify in the present case any 
surreptitious manner of escape. The process was the regular one provided 
by the law of the Church. 

The author’s expressed purpose is to furnish some information to many 
who need it regarding the ideals of contemplative and cloistered life. 
She does this in a series of contrasts between the environment of her con- 
vent years and that of the world to which she returned — contrasts of 
which she was so keenly aware. In regard to her own final decision, she 
states that she was unfitted for the pursuit of the high ideal, toward 
which however she persevered for many years. 


The personal history of these four years in a world now strange to her, 
reveals in the author qualities and virtues which testify to the formative 
influences of her years of “hidden life.” In addition to intelligence and 
literary skill and a sense of humor, one finds courage, self-command, 
power of endurance in difficult war-time occupations, and a personal spir- 
itual outlook which is not described but may be inferred. 


Readers interested in liturgy will note the instruction in the doctrine 
of the Mystical Body of Christ offered to Lord Dawson of Penn, and an- 
other addressed to readers on the Hour Prayers of the Divine Office. 


The author has done service to those who wonder what can possibly 
be said in favor of cloistered contemplative life. And we hope that her 
book may do further service by reversing the question and causing one 
to consider what can possibly be said in favor of the prevailing ways of 
the modern secularized world outside. W. B. 
CATECHISM THROUGH THE LITURGY. By Dom Denys Rutledge, O.S. 


B. Douglas Organ (140 Strand), London. Part I: The Mystery of the 
Mass; The Church’s Year; Things to Do. 1949. Pp. 64. Paper, 2s.6d. 


A quarter of a century ago Dr. George Johnson wrote, concerning the 
teaching of Christian doctrine: “Very much of the trouble is due to our 
inclination to regard the liturgy as a means of explaining the catechism 
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rather than as the basis upon which the teaching of the catechism should 
be founded. The liturgy is supernatural experience which, together with 
the natural experience of everyday living, should be the starting point 
of religious education” (The Catholic Educational Review, XXIV, 1926, 
p. 529). In his Catechism through the Liturgy, Dom Denys Rutledge, 
monk of Fort Augustus, aims precisely to explain how religious instruc- 
tion should rest upon the liturgy as its foundation. It is encouraging to 
see such a forthright exposition of a plan which “will put the child on 
the road to continuing (his religious education) until his last hour in 
this world” (p. 7). The “Pageant of the Church’s Year,” the brief study 
of the Mass and of the Church’s year, and the suggested activities for 
the students should all be helpful to teachers of Christian Doctrine in 
grades or in high school. 

So brief a treatment of so profound a subject runs the risk either of 
being overcrowded with facts or of including generalities which call for 
qualification. Instances of the latter difficulty appear in such statements 
as these: ““We must teach the child to find the knowledge he needs in the 
rites, prayers and instructions of the Church as he assists at them” (p. 
7). “All education, rightly conceived, is religious education” (p. 13). 
“Doctrine must come through the liturgy, ‘learning by doing’” (p. 7). 

This publication is Part I of a series consisting of four parts, the inter- 
relations of which are set forth in the Appendix, pp. 43-64. Readers 


of Part I will almost certainly be interested in seeing the whole series. 
J. M. M. 


THE LIFE OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST IN MEDITATION. By Rev. 
Maurice Meschler, S.J. Translated by Sister Mary Margaret, O.S.B. Two 
volumes. Fifth edition. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1950. Pp. xxii- 
543 and viii-561. Cloth, $12.00. 

This work on the life of Christ by the Swiss Jesuit who died in 1912 
is devotional in character. Evidence of its popularity and widespread use 
are the many reprints both in the original German and in the English 
translation, the latter having now reached the fifth reprint since its first 
appearance in 1908. As the title indicates, the central subject is the infinite 
variety of the God-man, about whose life as revealed in sacred Scripture 
all the meditations are grouped. 

The introduction gives a survey of the geographical, political, and re- 
ligious scene and conditions forming the background of the life of Christ. 
The life itself is divided into four main parts: before the Incarnation in 
the bosom of the Father and in the prophecies of the Old Testament (I) ; 
His earthly life (II); His glorious life (III); His mystical life in the 
Church (IV). Each meditation is preceded by the relevant Gospel text 
taken from the Douay Bible. 

In the preface the author indicates the intentions pursued in this work. 
“Its end is not exegetical instruction, but edification; not study, but aid 
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to prayer. It was to be before all things a book of meditation. . . . On the 
other hand everything, as far as possible, that could be of practical service 
in works old and new on Holy Scripture has been utilized. . . . What this 
book offers, then, are only treasures of old and new researches in Holy 
Writ, put together and pieced into a mosaic.” Liberal use has been made 
of scriptural researches of older authors. Among the sources mentioned we 
find Faber, Schanz, Holzammer, Cornely, Lohmann, Knabenbauer, Cor- 
luy. Since the text remains wholly unchanged, important contributions 
of more recent Scripture scholars are not taken into account. The Igna- 
tian method of meditation is followed. The reader will find a good ex- 
planation of it in the introduction. As an aid to prayer, each mystery is 
systematically presented, generally in three points. Several maps and an 


alphabetical index are included. M. J. M. 


THE PRIEST’S PRAYER BOOK. By Rev. Christopher Wilmot, S.J. Burns 

Oates &% Washbourne, London. 1949. Pp. xiv-318. Cloth, 12s. 6d. 

This is a new, substantially enlarged edition of a book that has proved 
its worth in eight years of wide use. The author, grown old in years and 
priestly wisdom, attempts to help his fellow priests make their breviary in 
practice what it is in principle: their chief prayer book, by which they 
can more perfectly honor God and from which they can draw inspiration 
and guidance in their daily life and problems. This reviewer believes 
that he succeeds admirably. There is no effort at erudition. It is, in the 
good sense of that much-abused word, “practical.” The new Latin 
version of the psalter is used. The author gives a translation, adds some 
pertinent notes, and then develops common sense meditations, on the 


psalms for Sundays and feastdays, and on the hymns of the little hours. In 
addition, there are outlines for retreats, and indulgenced prayers. Alto- 
gether a useful contribution to priestly devotion. G. L. B. 


SAINT AUGUSTINE OF HIPPO. Essays dealing with his Life and Times 
and some features of his work. By the Very Rev. Father Hugh Pope, O.P. 
—e Press, Westminster, Maryland. 1949. Pp. xviii-408. Cloth, 
This book was first published in England by Sands in 1937, and has 

been out of print now for several years. Students of St. Augustine will 
be grateful to the Newman Press for making it available again, but both 
librarians and scholars would be still more grateful to those publishers if 
they would indicate (here and in other recent publications) that they are 
issuing a reprint. 

The value of the book itself is indisputable. The emphasis is on St. 
Augustine’s life after his return to Africa, his work as a bishop, as a 
preacher, and as a letter writer. The final chapter on the writings of the 
saint, with its chronological tables, is especially valuable. The maps, too, 
at the end of the book are an asset. L. M. 
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